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forward on behalf of other men. Quite un- 
consciously he ceases to be a critic and 
becomes an advocate. The late Mr. Hayward 
who, like Mr. Dilke, was a vigorous and skilfu 
opponent of the theory concerning Francis, 
had no Junius to offer for acceptance or 
scorn. In the Atheneum for 9 April, 1898, 
I ventured to write that 1 did not care who 
wrote the letters signed “Junius,” my self- 
imposed task of demonstrating that Mr. 
Dilke and Mr. Hayward were justified in 
their conclusions as to Francis having then 
been accomplished. 

lt may help some readers of Mr. Dilke’s 
letter to explain his reference to Mason. 
In a review of the correspondence of Horace 


Walpole and Mason which appeared in the 
Atheneum tor 17 May, 1851, Mr. Dilke amused 
himself, as he phrased it, by speculating 
whether the author of ‘The Heroic Epistle,’ 
either alone, or in concert with Walpole. 
might not have written the letters signed 
“Junius.” He may not have known that 
Walpole had satistied himself that Junius 


—Lincolnshire Sayings Elixir Vite” in Fiction — was Wolfran Cornwall, who died in 1789 


“ None,” 38. 
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Notices to Correspondents. 


Hotes. 
MR. DILKE ON JUNIUS. 
Wuen Notes and Queries recently celebrated 


its Jubilee, Mr. Merton Thoms most cour- | 


ly offered for publication some of 
a which Mr. Dilke had_ written 
to his father. One of them will be of 
much interest to the readers of ‘N. & Q. 
While Mr. Dilke edited the Atheneum, he 
wrote many reviews of books concerning 
Junius, which were collected and pub- 
lished in 1875 by his grandson, Sir Charles 
W. Dilke, with the title ‘Papers of a 
Critic.” 1 read these papers not only with 
interest, but profit, and with pardonable 
gratification that the view which I had 
formed of Francis and Junius, and made 
ublic in 1874 in my ‘Wilkes, Sheridan, 
Fox,’ had been formed without knowing what 
Mr. Dilke had written long before. Since 
then I have never ceased regretting that Mr. 
Dilke did not live to read the facts which 
have been made public and which confirm 
is inferences. 
nthe chief point in Mr. Dilke’s letter is_the 
hrase “I never was a hunter after Junius. 
For that reason he was the better critic. The 
writer who has his own Junius makes light 


of the evidence in support of claims put 


Horace Walpole’s ‘Hints for discovering 
Junius’ appeared in facsimile in the Athe- 
neum for 24 January, 1891. Neither can 
Mr. Dilke have known that Mason’s hand- 
writing does not resemble the Junian hand 
in any particular. Mr. Dilke hints in the 
following letter that he “could perhaps 


| throw out other and even better speculative 


possibilities.” 1 have been told on excellent 
authority that Mr. Dilke considered George 
Steevens as a possible Junius. 


76, Sloane Street, Friday. 

My pbEAR Sir,—They sent up last night from 
Wellington Street the ‘ Critical Memoirs,’ tor which 

am greatly obliged. 

It is not, I fear, in the remotest degree probable 
that the twelvemonth will enable me to solve the 
Junius mystery—for many reasons, one being all- 
sufficient, / never was a hunter after Junius. You 
will be surprised at my saying so, but it is the fact. 

I have always, in my idle way, been a curious 
inquirer into two or three periods of our history— 
the last and worst the early part of the reign of 
George L1., and thus, incidentally, I was led to test 
the accuracy and truthfulness of the edit. of 1812, 14, 
of J.’s Letters. Some papers which Sir Harris 
Nicolas wrote for the Atheneum, and in which he 
assumed all true, led to a discussion, and he thought 
it better to stow them away until he had leisure to 
examine critically. This was only “labouring in 
my vocation.” 

Subsequently circumstances* made me seek the 
numbing influences of a pursuit that occupied 
the mind without exciting it, and I renewed my 


* The death in 1850 of Mrs, Dilke.—CuarLes W. 
DILKE. 
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examination of edit. 1812, 14, and other people's 
speculation on that edition. 

The utmost I have ever heard hazarded was in 
the paper on Mason, and it amounted only to this. 
Here is a man, never named or hinted at, who 
might have written the Letters — not a word to 
show that he did write them. I could, perhaps, 
throw out other and even better speculative 
possibilities. I have, indeed, some vague general 
characteristics which I think might help the 
inquirer, and a thorough conviction that all specu- 
lators, led and misled by edit. 1812, 14, are hunting 
in a wrong direction; but for myself I have never 
even put on top-boots and leathers, never even 
entered the field as a sportsman, and doubt if I ever 
shall. Yours very truly, 

CG. W. Dike. 

Not the least pregnant of Mr. Dilke’s 
remarks is one to the effect that he had a 
“thorough conviction that all speculators, 
led and misled by edit. 1812, 14, are hunt- 
ing in a wrong direction.” In that edition, 
which George Woodfall gave to the world, 
there are upwards of a hundred letters which 
are supposed to have proceeded from Junius’s 
pen. No proof of authorship has been 
adduced. Yet it is the letters thus fathered 
upon Junius which have been cited as evi- 
dence that Francis was the man. An edition 
of Junius’s authentic letters seems to me to 
be a desideratum. I have tried to convince 
more than one publisher of this. The pre- 
vailing opinion among publishers appears to 
be that the editions (George Woodltall and 
Bohn) containing the spurious letters are 
good enough for the public. 
W. Fraser Rae. 


WAS SHAKESPEARE MUSICAL? 

Tue editor of the “ Pitt Press Shakespeare 
for Schools” (Mr. A. W. Verity, M.A.) thinks 
so in his notes to ‘King Richard IT.’ (1899). 
He says :— 

** No one can doubt that Shakespeare himself had 
a great love of music, and considerable knowledge 
too; though not, I suppose, the scientific know- 
ledge of it that Milton had.” 

His “great love of music” I do not im- 
peach ; but I very much question his “consider- 
able knowledge” of it. Mere allusions—and 
they are copious, as every one knows—to it, 
as appreciation of it, hardly constitute a proof 
of a practical acquaintance with any musical 
instrument, nor even of a knowledge of the 
technique of the art. It is mere supposition 
(and a somewhat strained one) to argue other- 
wise. That the poet used music in the per- 
formance of his plays is a more reasonable 
conjecture, and quite another question. 
When, therefore, Mr. Verity states that 
“Shakespeare’s use of music is a suggestive 
subject of study,” he is, in my judgment, on 


| 


| 


solid ground ; but to deduce the inference 
from the statement that the dramatist was 
therefore possessed of a “ considerable know- 
ledge” of music is clearly to make the con- 
clusion wider than the premises. An author 
may put such words into his puppets’ 
mouths as (*‘ Richard IL.’ V. v.) 
Music do I hear ? 

Ha, ha! keep time: how sour sweet music is, 

When time is broke and no proportion kept ! 
or as (‘ Merchant of Venice,’ V. i.) 

How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank ! 

Here we will sit, and let the sounds of music 

Creep in our ears: soft stillness, and the night, 

Become the touches of sweet harmony, 
and yet be utterly devoid of music. If a 
small personality be permissible to empha- 
size my point, music, vocal or instrumental, 
is to me “a thing of beauty” and “a joy for 
ever”; yet I know no more of the scales than 
a cow does of the zodiac; and I too have 
sung in humble verse the glories of Calliope, 
though powerless to twang a string cor- 
rectly on her divine lyre. 

Again, that music is a powerful and neces- 
sary adjunct to the complete enjoyment and 
set-off of a dramatic piece is outside discus- 
sion. Shakespeare was practical enough to 
recognize this, and accordingly made _pro- 
vision for its introduction. When Mr. 
Verity, then, further says that “on the stage, 
especially in pathetic scenes, a musical ac- 
companiment almost always adds charm,” 
I am thoroughly at one with him. But a 
sensible recognition of this factor in dra- 
matic success no more argues a musical edu- 
cation or talent than the possession of a 
Stradivarius or a Sternberg does. Once 
more, that “music is a great feature in 
modern representations of Shakespeare” no 
one can reasonably question; without it, 
in fact, even the elaborate staging of the 
plays by Irving and Benson would lack 
three-fourths of its attractiveness. But 
surely this is a poor plea for the poet’s “con- 
siderable ” of music. Never was 
a weaker defence of a lost cause. In ventur- 
ing thus to arraign Mr. Verity at the bar of 
historical accuracy, I am not conscious of the 
remotest wish to undervalue his excellent 
labours as editor of the “ Pitt Press Series,” 
still less of a desire to belittle “the poet of 
all nations and the idol of his own”—to shift 
an allusion from Moore’s shoulders to those 
of Shakespeare. Good work, like virtue, is 
its own reward, so is sound scholarship ; all 
the more reason why, whilst those receive 
their due appreciation, unsupported state- 
ments should be sternly pilloried. As 
for Shakespeare, the denying to him one 
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accomplishment in no wise dims the tran- 
scendent brilliancy of his many others. I 
am simply and solely holding a brief in the 
interests of “whatsoever things are true”; 
and until Mr. Verity can adduce better proof 
than mere assertion of Shakespeare’s musical 
knowledge, I shall continue to believe that 
he was, so far as direct evidence is con- 
cerned, entirely ignorant in that line. The 
efforts made of late years to make him a 
master of everything to which he has 
referred have something of the reductio 
ad absurdum in them. Because he fre- 
quently refers to archery, Mr. Rushton 
(‘Shakespeare an Archer’) forthwith turns 
him into an archer; because he often uses 
legal terms the same author (‘Shakespeare a 
Lawyer’) incontinently makes him a lawyer ; 
because he writes of “sweet music” Mr. 
Verity would have us believe he was a 
musician ; because his pages bristle with 
passages about bees et glowworms he is 
an entomologist, though his numerous and 
glaring blunders anent those insects give 
him less claim to that than to the other titles. 
Clearly Shakespeare, or any man of wide 
reading and observation, could be generally 
conversant with all four without actually 
being any one of them. Macaulay can 
scarcely be considered a soldier, though he 
is the author of the ‘Battle of Ivry,’ nor 
Kipling a sailor because he wrote ‘A Fleet 
in Being.’ But enough. Shakespeare’s know- 
ledge, like Gladstone’s, was encyclopedic ; 
but it is surely the Ultima Thule of bathos to 
hoist him into the professorial chair of every 
branch of it, or at least to credit him with a 
proficiency which he himself would be the 
first to repudiate. J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


THE MURDER OF THE EMPEROR PAUL | 
OF RUSSIA. 


THE accompanying account of the murder 
of Paul I. of Russia is taken from ‘ Etude 
Critique du Matérialisme et du 

r la Physique Expérimentale,’ by the well- 

nown writer and chemist Prof. Raoul Pictet, 
of the University of Geneva, published two 
years ago. The interest of the historical 
event in question, and the fact of the work 
in which the narrative appeared being pro- 
bably unknown to many readers of ‘N. & Q.,’ 
may justify its insertion in that valued 

riodical whose jubilee has just been cele- 
rated so worthily :— 

lam about to relate an historical event which 
was told me by an eye-witness of the assassination 
of the Emperor Paul I, of Russia on 15 Jan., 1804. 


This witness was one of my aunts, who died at the 
advanced age of ninety-three years in 1869, having 
preserved the fulness of all her intellectual faculties 
until that extreme old age. Asa young lady of the 
Livonian nobility, having been born Countess 
Sievers, she had been admitted into the palace in 
the capacity of one of the empress’s maids of 
honour. 

The last few months of the Emperor Paul’s 
reign were signalized by eccentricities verging on 
madness. This monarch, whose brain was turned 
by his absolute power, ordered carriages and sledges 
to be stopped in the streets, and obliged all his serfs, 
lords, nobles, and villains to alight on the carriage- 
road and kneel before him as he passed! In short, 
those about him determined to obtain his abdication 
by fair means or foul. Some days before the exe- 
cution of the palace plot my aunt noticed some 
uneasiness at the drawing-rooms and during the 
receptions. Various sentences exchanged in a low 
tone, suspicious behaviour and secret conferences 
in corners of the rooms, did not escape her observa- 
tion. The emperor, too, guessed that something 
was brewing against him, and appeared to be more 
reserved, as if on his guard. 

The very evening of the crime there was a 
grand court at the palace; all the official world and 
the diplomatic body were invited. The foreboding 
signs had become so evident that, about midnight, 
my aunt, who had retired to her rooms, which 
opened on to the long corridor of the Winter Palace, 
instead of going to bed, wrote a long letter to her 
father, who was at that time marshal of the Livonian 
nobility. She had half-undressed herself and sat 
writing at her table, with uncovered shoulders and 
wearing a short petticoat (/es épaules nues et en simple 
jupon). About half-past one an unusual noise was 
heard in the corridor. This corridor, which was ve 
long, traversed the palace from end to end, and termi- 
nated at the emperor’s private apartments. Seized 
with emotion and fear, my aunt hurriedly took up 
the taper which was on her table and opened her 
chamber door. At the same moment Count Pahlen 
the grand chamberlain, went by very agitated, an 
accompanied by four other nobles of the Court. 

What passed through my aunt’s mind then 
no one can say; but this is her true story of what 
happened. I heard it more than twenty times at 
least during the two years I lived near to her at 
Paris in 1868-9, when I was studying at the Ecole 
Polytechnique and at the Sorbonne. My aunt 
loved to tell me this tragic adventure, which still 
moved her so much after sixty-four years that she 
never dared to write it down. 

“So I seized my taper, and, impelled by a force 
for which I cannot even now account, followed 
Count Pahlen and his four acolytes. Not one of 
them was astonished to see me following them thus 
in so unusual a costume. We walked a distance of 
about sixty yards to the emperor’s chamber. The 
five men only exchanged gestures, not a word was 
uttered. Count Pahlen entered first without knock- 
ing; he held in his hand a roll of white paper. 
Behind him walked his colleague carrying a taper 
in his hand; then all the others and myself entered. 
The Emperor Paul was seated at his table writing. 
Evidently he expected something and his suspicions 
were aroused. Gomes Pahlen first addressed him : 
‘We come, your Majesty, to ask of you, for the 
zood of the country and your own, your abdication! 
Your health condemns you to retirement; all the 
physicians and we have arrived at the conclusion 
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that your abdication has become necessary. We 
bring you the document to sign.’ 

“The emperor drew back a little behind his very 
large table. It was a heavy piece of furniture; on 
the emperor’s left hand a chandelier of five branches 
lighted the letter he had begun to write; in front 
was a malachite paper-press formed of a great bal 
fixed on a very massive rectangle. 

“ During Count Pahlen’s speech, pronounced in a 
very firm voice, the five men h progressively 
advanced towards the edge of the table ; the second 
taper was set down beside the inkstand, while the 
emperor, who was placed on the other side, recoiled 
involuntarily to increase the distance which sepa- 
rated him from these men. 

“** Yes,’ he said; ‘ you are deficient in respect for 
me; you think Iam too severe with you, and you 
want to take my place in order to give it to my 
more yielding successor. I shall resist that......I 
shall resist that...... > and, as he uttered these words, 
the emperor pushed back his chair towards the 
partition against which he had been almost leaning, 
and which was close to the wide fireplace in which 
some embers were dying out. 

* *Sire, we wish for your abdication at any cost; 
we require it for the public good.’ At the moment 
he pronounced these words Count Pahlen, a tall 
and powerful man, passed his arm over the table 


with sufficient rapidity to seize the emperor’s hand. | 


The latter recoiled hastily, and endeavoured with 
his other disengaged hand to open a door pierced in 
the wall behind him, a secret door by which he 
probably expected to escape. 

“These very violent struggles tilted the table ; 
the two tapers placed upon it fell off and were ex- 
tinguished, and Count 
press with his right hand, struck the emperor on 
the temple with it while he dragged him towards 
himself with all his strength. The emperor, whose 
skull was fractured, sank backwards. The table 
was rearranged, and Count Pahlen, aided by his 
accomplices, took the hand of the dying emperor, 
put a pen into his fingers, and thus signed the 
abdication of the Emperor Paul I. 

** During all this horrible scene I stood there with 
eyes wide open, motionless and stupefied, and I held 
in my hand the taper which alone had lighted that 
chamber of crime. It was by the light of that taper 
that I saw the posthumous signature affixed.” 

The day following this sinister adventure my 
aunt left the palace and fell ill of the shock. After- 
wards when, restored to health, she recalled those 
dramatic episodes, it was always impossible for her 
to analyze the efficient causes of her movements. 
She has assured me that she felt herself trans- 
formed into an automaton all whose movements 
were obligatory. It would have been impossible for 
her to have acted of herself. No conscious liberty 
was left her. 

I point out this fact because of the rarity of the 
case, for my aunt was a woman of great powers and 
of much acuteness of intellect, like most of the 
women of the eighteenth century, and knew 
how to observe and to analyze with judgment and 
sagacity. I have also thought it right to fix this 
page of tenebrous history, which gives the true ver- 
sion of the so-much-debated end of the Emperor 
Paul I. Indeed, my aunt was the only witness of 
the scene, and [ have written her narrative as she 


dictated it. 
J. Loraine HEELIs, 
9, Morrab Terrace, Penzance, 


~*ahlen, seizing the paper- | 


Dr. JoHNSON AND VeEstTRIS.—Apropos of 
the note concerning Dr. Johnson and Vestris, 
9" §. iv. 452, the following may be interest- 
ing. The late Sir Henry Russell, in some 
MS. notes of his father’s life, says :— 

“My father asked Dr. Johnson one day where he 
had passed the preceding evening. ‘Sir,’ he said, 
‘I went to the Opera’; and seeing my father looked 
surprised, he said, ‘Yes, Sir, I went to the Opera 
to see Vestris dance. I like to see any man do 
anything that he does better than all the world 


beside.’” 
ConsTANCE RUSSELL. 
Swallowfield, Reading. 


“INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY OF Famous 
Lirerature.”—I would warn intending sub- 
scribers to this work that it contains Ame- 

|vican spelling in its most irritating form. 
I wish some one had warned me. Also it has 
what I suppose are American emendations, 
unless they are gross misprints ; for instance, 
“Far from the maddning crowd” in the place 
of the well-known line that has been classic 
for some hundred and fifty years; “ That 
|Timour” instead of “7Zhow Timour” in 
| Byron’s ‘Ode to Napoleon.’ For a work so 


much vaunted as this has been, the misprints 
are singularly numerous. The following are 
|a@ few instances: Humphry Clinker, when 
he gets into prison, is made to pay “gareish ” 
instead of garnish ; Diderot is stated to be 
the son of a master “cutter” instead of 
cutler; Nelson’s famous signal is stated to 
| have been “competed ” instead of completed. 
A Latin quotation from ‘Cranford’ figures 
as follows: “Dum spiritus regit aruts.” It 
took me some little time to find out what 
“aruts” meant; it is a misprint for artus. 
This is really a very careless misprint. 
Surely Cowper never put into Johnny 
Gilpin’s mouth the following line (when he 
got to Ware): “I came because your horse 
could come.” It must have been would, but 
I have not a copy of the poem handy to 
refer to. An extract from Saintine’s * Pic- 
ciola’ is introduced in this language: 
“Charney, a political prisoner, has fixed his 
affections on a flower that grew between the 
stone of his prison” instead of “between the 
stones” (I lieve really it ought to be 
“between the fags of his prison”). Omis- 
sions are conspicuous (if I may be allowed a 
bull). ‘Hohenlinden’ is left out, but some 
dozen pages of the ‘Pleasures of Hope’ are 
in. Brilliant diamond the one; somewhat 
ponderous, and nowadays not much appre- 
ciated metal, the other. Not a word is said 
about “Junius,” though his letter to the 
king is inserted ; nor of Wolfe, or how his 
famous ‘Burial’ came to be written and 
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given to the world. As regards the printe, | 
there is one illustrative of ‘ Robinson Crusoe’ | 
called “the footprint on the sand,” which is | 
ludicrous. Crusoe, who ought, according to 
the story, to be wild with terror, instead of 
looking at the immense footprint within a 
vard of him, is shading his eyes with his 
fonds and, quite calm and placid, not a bit 
agitated, is gazing at Africa or some other 
place far away in the distance. Johnson, at 
a literary party, all the members of “the 
Club” being present, is haranguing away (as 
usual), but looking at none of them. There 
is a print of Goldsmith’s house, stated to have 
been in the “Strand,” whereas it was near 
the little Old Bailey, spelt in one place in the 
book “ Brecknock” Stair (in the singular), 
in another “ Breckneck,” which is interesting, 
if one only knew what the authority is for it; 
but in no other account of Goldsmith’s life 
have I ever seen this print before. If it is 
from any authentic source in the British 
Museum or elsewhere it ought to have been 
stated. The same applies to a print—rather 
say a caricature—of Johnson in his Hebridean 
dress. Did Johnson really ever wear such a 
dress as this? Who saw it? Who drew it? 
Who printed it? The best print to my mind 
is Catiline in the senate house (the authority 
for which is given) listening to Cicero’s famous 
oration, “ quousque tandem,” and looking very 
uneasy under it. In addition to the above 
defects, the volumes have this disadvantage, 
they are too heavy to hold in one’s hand in an 
armchair over the fire, the pleasantest way of 
reading, and yet scarcely heavy enough to 
require a table. But the principal drawback 
is, what I mentioned at the commencement, 
the irritating American spelling ; a secondary 
one, that though there are probably some 
four hundred prints in the work, there is not, 
so far as I can find, any index to them. To 
refer to Goldsmith’s house just now, I had to 
look through the contents of some fifteen 
volumes before I came to it, and then found 
it placed with his ‘Traveller’ (this, I need 
hardly say, spelt ‘ Traveler’). To those 
“about to purchase” I would give, not one 
word of advice, but two—“ Caveat emptor.” 
W. O. Woopatt. 
Scarborough. 


“Hoprine tHe wac.”—The following ap- 
peared in the Daily Telegraph of 15 Dec., 
1899 :— 

“Another slang phrase was registered in the 
Penge Police Court, when a small boy was brought 
Ay neglecting to attend school. He confessed 


the had been ‘hopping the wag,’ which, bein 
translated, means playing truant. The School Boar« 


tepresentative acted as interpreter, and said it was 


street vernacular. It is rather a picturesque phrase, 
and might be more generally used.” 
“Playing the wag, 


” 


“hopping it,” and 


|“playing the hop” are synonymous terms 


very common in this district. 


H. ANDREWS. 
Gainsborough. 


“Cutaus.”—The note on the origin of this 
word in the ‘ Historical English Dictionary’ 
is very interesting. The usual explanation 
is that of Gifford, given in a note on the 
‘Alchemist,’ I. i. :— 

What do you think of me? 
That 1 am a chiaus? 
Gifford wrote :— 


“In 1609, Sir Robert Shirley sent a messenger or 
chiaus (as our old writers call him) to this country, 
as his agent, from the Grand Signior, and the Sophy, 
to transact some preparatory business. Sir Robert 
followed him, at his leisure, as ambassador from both 
those princes ; but before he reached England, his 
agent had chiaused the Turkish and Persian 
merchants here of 4,000/. and taken his flight, 
unconscious, perhaps, that he had enriched the lan- 
guage with a word of which the etymology would 
mislead Upton and puzzle Dr. Johnson.” 


The ‘ Historical English Dictionary’ com- 
ments upon this :— 


“But no trace of this incident has yet been 
found outside of Gifford’s note ; it was unknown to 
Peter Whalley, a previous editor of Ben Jonson, 
1756, also to Skinner, Henshaw, Dr. Johnson, Todd, 
and others who discussed the history of the word. 
Yet most of these recognized the likeness of chouse 
to the Turkish word, which Henshaw even proposed 
as the etymon, on the ground that the Turkish 
chiaus ‘is little better than a fool.’ Gifford’s note 
must therefore be taken with reserve.” 

I cannot offer any further explanation of 
the word, but I have traced Gifford’s authority. 
and this may yield a clue. Gifford copied 
without acknowledgment a note on p. 15 of 
W. R. Chetwood’s ‘ Memoirs of the Life and 
Writings of Ben. Jonson, Esq.,’ Dublin, 1756 : 

** Chiaus, a Turkish Messenger that was in Eng- 
land in the year 1610, sent by Sir Robert Shirley 
as his Agent from the Grand Seignor and the Persian 
King. Shirley followed in two Years after as Am- 
bassador from both those Princes; but his Agent 
in the mean Time, had choused the Turkish and 
Persian Merchants out of 4,000/. and had gone off. 
Thence, we conjecture, is derived the Word chouse, 
to cheat; for the Turkish Word Chiaus is pro- 
nounced as we pronounce chouse, to bite or cheat.” 

This carries the explanation back to 1756; 
but it is admittedly a conjecture, and no 
authority is cited for the story of the agent. 

Percy SIMpson. 


PorRTRAIT BY THE MARCHIONESS OF GRANBY. 
—In ‘ L’Image de la Femme,’ noticed by your 
reviewer 9" §. iv. 549, the portrait by the 
Marchioness of Granby alleged to be Mrs, 
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Langtry is in fact, as a moment's observa- 
tion will show, Mrs. Patrick cane 


“ FLANNELIZED.”—In a recently published 
novel (‘Jasper Tristram,’ by A. W. Clarke) a 
youth is schawed to as having “ flannelized,” 
meaning that he had dressed himself in 
cricketing or boating flannels. As this is the 
first time I have noticed this expression in 
any work of literary pretensions it may be 
worth while recording it in the pages of 
‘N.. & Freperick T. 


“ Boytry.”—In Robert Ashley’s translation 
from the French of Louis le Roy, entitled 
‘Of the Interchangeable Course or Variety 
of Things’ (1594), there occurs, in fol. 86b, 
“ puerilitie or boytrie.” Only a single quota- 
tion (1542) for what seems to be the same 
word, boytrye—but undefined, and apparently 
in a different sense—is given in the ‘Oxford 
Dictionary.’ As regards the epenthetic ¢ in 
its -try, boytry is like deviltry, current in East 
Anglia and the United States. *. H. 

Marlesford. 


“ Batuetic.”—Coleridge is generally cre- 
dited, but on insufficient grounds, with this 
unhappy invention. Edward Du Bois, in his 
‘Piece of Family Biography’ (1799), vol. iii. 
p. 16, writes o 
authorlings, pathetic and bathetic,” adding, 
in a foot-note: “Why not dathetic, from 
bathos, as well as pathetic, from pathos?” 
For one reason, because, as Dr. Murray re- 
marks, pathetic is not from pathos. F. H. 

Marlesford. 


Tue Discoverer OF note 
in your highly interesting historical sketch 
of ‘N. & Q.’s’ jubilee (9 S. iv. 365) you quote 
Mr. Joun Macray in ‘N. & Q.’ for 8 Dec., 
1860, who there gives Lord Brougham as the 
discoverer of photography. In Miss Mete- 
yard’s book on china I remember reading that 
om Brierly, Wedgwood’s partner at the 
latter end of the last century, was credited 
with the discovery, which happened during 
his attempts to give to earthenware a silver 
“ustre. In her book is given a representa- 
tion of a photograph token of a tea service 
made in this silver lustre by Brierly. It 
would be interesting to know for certain who 
was the first discoverer. 
Harotp Maret, Colonel. 


CHURCH OLDER THAN St. Martin’s. — In 
the grounds of the Kent and Canterbury 
Hospital at Canterbury (which was formerly 
a cemetery) there is an interesting ancient 
chapel, evidently of Roman origin. It is 


“a phalanx of authors or | 


} 


called St. Pancras’s Church. I inspected it, 
at the invitation of the secretary of that in- 
stitution ; it is a small building, but appears 


to be a genuine remnant of antiquity. 
G. A. Browne. 


Camberwell. 


Entoma By W. M. Pragp.—The short 
prayer attributed to Bishop Atterbury (see 
9 S. iv. 68, 137) reminds me of the poetical 
charade by the above-named author in its 
brevity and appropriateness. The answer is 
said to be unknown, though many guesses 
have been hazarded. W. M. Praed died in 
1839 :— 

Sir Hilary charged at Agincourt, 
Sooth ! *twas an awful day ! 
And though in that old age of sport 
The ruftlers of the camp and court 
Had little time to pray, 
Tis said Sir Hilary muttered there 
Two syllables by way of prayer. 
My first to all the brave and proud 
"ho see to-morrow’s sun; 
My next, with her cold and quiet cloud, 
To those who find their dewy shroud 
Before to-day’s be done ! 
And both together to all blue eyes 
That weep when a warrior nobly dies. 
Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


“Hanky Panky.”—Thefollowing announce- 
ment, which appeared in the Monthly Mirror, 

uly, 1796, p. 192, is worth quoting as a foot- 
note to the expression “hanky panky”: 
“ Married.—Capt. Hankey, of the first regi- 
ment of Foot Guards, to Miss Pankey, of 
Bedford Sauare.” W. Roperts., 


Queries. 

WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on ee = matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to 
them direct. 


“SEEK” or “SEEKE.”—“ Blow the seek” 
occurs twice in the ‘Oxford Dictionary,’ under 
the verb dlow, as if seek were a wind-instru- 
ment. As in the quotations referred to, so 
in two others, all of them being from Bishop 
Richard Mountagu, the context throws no 
light on the meaning of seek. What does it 
signif F. H. 


farlesford. 


Surry, 1700-1730.—In vol. iii. 
of Dibdin’s *‘ Bibliographical Decameron’ 
some account of this man is given, apparentl 
on the authority of Schelhorn, which 
have never yet succeeded in tracing to its 
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real origin. He is said to have been an 
English bookseller who travelled through 
Germany and Switzerland, visiting various 
monastic and other libraries, wherever he 
thought it likely that he might pick up MSS. 
and early printed books, for which—bein 
supplied with ample means—he was snahied 
to offer liberal prices. All this, and some- 
what more to the like effect, Dibdin gives as 
a quotation from Schelhorn’s ‘ Ameenitates 
Literariz, a work not often met with in 
this country, I believe. It was published in 
14 vols. (1730-2). Whence Dibdin derived 
the information which he pretended to copy 
from this work I cannot imagine ; but one 
thing is very certain, namely, that from the 
first to the last page of these fourteen 
volumes there is not one word about it ; nor 
does the name of Sutty ever once occur. 
Can any one enlighten me on the subject ? 


ave 


Dress OF CHARTERHOUSE ScHoLars. — In 
the regulations drawn up in 1618 for “apparel 
for the schollers ” appear these entries :— 

“ For a Somer suite, viz‘ vii yardes di. of Fustian 
for the outside and to lyne the skirt att iis. iid. a 
yard, xvis. iiid.” 

“ For a Winter suite, viz‘ ii yardes di. and di. q'ter 
of Fustian for the outside of the dublett and to 
lyne the skirtes att xixd. the yard, iiiis. id. ob.” 


I should be glad of an explanation of these 
two points: 1 Why did the summer suit 
require 74 yards, while the winter suit re- 
quired 28 2. Why should the former be of 
more expensive material than the latter? 
A. H. Top. 
Charterhouse, Godalming. 


[The same question is put by the Rev. H. B. Le 
AS. 


Nursery Rimes.—Any information (or re- 
ference to sources that may be relied upon) 
respecting the origin, author, or history of 
the following rimes is urgently wanted :— 

The North Wind doth blow, &c. 

Little Robin Redbreast sat upon a Tree. 

Jack-a-Dandy. 

Baa, Baa, Black Sheep. 

Old Mother Hubbard. 

Little Miss Muffet. 

Hiccory, Dickory, Dock. 

Pat a Cake, Baker’s Man. 

Little Polly Flinders. 

Wee Willie Winkee. 

Little Betty Blue. 

Tom Tucker. 

Pussy-cat, where have you been? 

Humpty-Dumpty sat ona wall. 1G 
a. 


(We gladly insert your query, but fear that in- 
formation beyond the meagre supply to be found in 
Halliwell is scarcely to be tos See also Mrs. 
Gomme on ‘ Children’s Singing Games.’] 


“Dan” Cuaucer.—By what authority is 
Chaucer called “ Dan” by Spenser and Tenny- 
son? Tennyson's epithet “ Morning Star” is 
not original, but taken from Sir John Den- 
ham, in his lines on Cowley, in 1709. 

RAYMONDE. 
Dan” = Lat. dominus, master.) 


Waiter Hotmes was elected from West- 
minster School to Trinity College, Cambridge, 
in 1612. Any further particulars concerning 
him would be of service. G. F. R. B. 

Perer TRAVERS was elected to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, from Westminster School 
in 1617. Can any correspondent of ‘N. & Q. 
give me any information concerning him ? 

G. R. B. 


Emery Famity.— A _ copy of Baret’s 
‘ Alvearie,’ 1580, in my possession, formerly 
belonged to Richard Emery. At the end of 
the preface is written: “Richard Emery in 
the Countey of Bedd. and dwelling in the 
Towne of Arlesey doth owe this booke. 
Witnesses Richard Emery and Jesper 
Emery.” A few pages further on is written : 
“In the name of God let none stele this 
booke from Richard Emery the sone of 
Richard Emery sittuating in arlesey.” In 
another place: “ Richard Emery truly 
possesseth this booke given by his Gran- 
tather.” In another place :— 
Si Dominum istius Cupias cognoscere libri 
Infra subscriptum Inspice nomen habes. 
ichard Emery. 
Is anything known of this family ? 
8. O. Appy. 


Unirep Emprre Loya.ists.—A note on 
this subject in 9 8S. iv. 456 refers to “the 
passing of Lord Dorchester’s ‘order in 
Council’ at Quebec in 1789.” Who was Lord 
Dorchester in that year, and what office did 
he hold ? POLITICIAN. 

(General Sir Guy Carleton (1724-1808) for services 
during the American War was created in 1786 first 
Baron Dorchester. In 1789 he was Governor of 
Quebec. See Burke’s ‘Peerage’ and ‘Dict. Nat. 
Biog.,’ ix. 98.) 

Wuarton.—Did Philip, Duke of Wharton, 
who died in 1731, leave any family? If so, 
particulars of same are wanted. 

J. T. THorp. 
[See the ‘ D.N.B.’ as usual, vol. lx. p. 412.] 


GaTEWAY IN WHITEHALL.— 
Would you kindly inform me whether in old 
Westminster the gallery in the Holbein 
Gateway, Whitehall, communicated with 
Westminster Palace or St. James’s Palace, 
and in what book of reference an account of 
it may be found? J. M. Srone. 
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“Hatt, Queen or HeaveN, THE OCEAN 
star.”—Who is the author of this most 
— Catholic hymn? In ‘Hymns for the 
ecclesiastical Year’ (Art and Book Co., 1895) 
it is ascribed to Dr. Lingard. 
S. Grecory Outp, O.S.B. 
“Farnrosu.”—This appears to be the name 
of some Scottish dish or delicacy. It is 
coupled by J. W. Boswell, writing in 1828, 
with “crowdy” and “haggis” in a poetical 
skit upon Burns. The word is unknown to 
the Oxford and Dialect dictionaries and to 
Jamieson. Can any one explain it ? 
C. Deepes. 
Brighton. 


Fatt or THe Roman Ewptre.—Gibbon, 
Decline and Fall,’ chap. xxx., says :— 

“The Chinese annals, as they have been in- 
terpreted by the learned industry of the age, may 
be usefully applied to reveal the secret and remote 
causes of the fall of the Roman Empire.” 

Has any author, either in a separate treatise 
or as part of another work, dealt exhaustively 
A. F. H 


with this subject ? d 
Perth. 
Witutam Durr. — Among manuscripts, 


papers, &e., belonging to the late Thomas 
Jaines, F.R.G.S., the African traveller, [ came 
across a book ot blacklead drawings and 
water-colour sketches (Graham's Town, Algoa 
Bay, &c.) signed “ G. Duff,” and dated 1843-5. 
Who was the artist, and was he in any way 
related to William Datf? H. J. Hiveen. 


“TankaGeE.”—The following sentences are 
taken from the United States ‘ Year-Book of 
the Departmentof Agriculture, 1898,’ pp. 283-4: 

“If the surface soil does not already contain 
sufficient available plant food, this should be 
supplied in the form of barn-yard manure or com- 
mercial fertilizers; those containing large per- 
centages of nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash 
in readily available forms are most valuable. 
Among such are muriate of potash, ground bone, 
cotton seed meal, and tankage.” 

“ Tankage,” I surmise, means urine or liquid 
manure ; if so, has the word been often used 
in this sense in English technical works ? 

R. HepcGer WALLACE. 


Dr. Haypen, or Dusirn.—George Thomas 
Hayden, a medical graduate of T.C.D., living 
1854, was author of several medical works as 
well as of ‘The Present State of Ireland: a 
Brief Dialogue between an Irishman and an 
Englishman.’ Any particulars regarding him 
will be appreciated. Siema Tau. 


‘Tue Book or Pratse,’ &c.—Who was it 
that said, holding ‘The Book of Praise’ in 


and Lyrics’ in the other, that while the 
former contains scarcely anything that is 
good, the latter contains scarcely anythin 
that is not good? It was recently attrrbuted 
by a London daily paper to Mr. Gladstone, 
but I have always heard it attributed to Dr. 
Martineau. Cc. C. B. 


Farner Gorponx.—Of what family was 
Father Gordon, who was at the head of the 
Scotch College in Paris in the middle of the 
last century ! 


SLANG, WHEN First Usep.—When did this 
word become one of the expressions in 
constant use? I find it in Woty’s ‘ Fugitive 
and Original Poems’ (1786), p. 28. The 
passage runs as follows :— 

Did ever Cicero’s correct harangue 

Rival this flowing eloquence of slang? 

And a note adds, “A cant word for vulgar 
language ” W. P. Courrney. 
Reform Club. 


TattTaruMm, A SurNamMeE.—One of the most 
famous cases in the history of the common 
law is that of Taltarum, in the twelfth 
year of Edward IV., wherein it was de- 
cided that a common recovery might be 
applied to the barring of an estate - tail. 
Whence did the odd name of Taltarum 
originate ; and is it extinct? Du Cange 
gives 7'alterium as equivalent to Siva cedua ; 
and this may possibly furnish the reply to 
my first Ricaarp H. THORNTON. 
*ortland, Oregon. 


“ ANCHYLOSTOMEASIS.” — This word, I am 
told, represents a disease from which the 
Belgian miners suffer, and inquiry is being 
made from the Home Office as to whether 
the disease is known among Welsh miners. 
Can any reader give me the meaning of the 
word! It is not given in the ‘H.E.D.’ 

D. M. R. 


Ceci, Lorp 
authorities can I consult, other than Froude’s 
and Lingard’s histories, ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ and 
Macaulay’s essay upon Nares’s and Hume's 
‘Lives,’ for biographicai details relating to 
this statesman W. B. Gerisa. 

Hoddesdon, Herts. 

[Surely Nares’s ‘ Life of Burieigh.’] 


CuessmMen.— While visiting a 
private museum in Camberwell I became 
much interested in some remarkable objects, 
such as I have not noticed elsewhere. was 
informed that they were very rare and of 
ancient Egyptian origin. They are made of 
alabaster, and consist of about a dozen 
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objects in the form of animals and triangles, 
thick and very plainly designed; but the 
character of each is quite clear, though onl 

the upper part of the animals is dovalanell, 
the lower being a solid mass ; and thus each 
can stand upright like chessmen. The 
animals are :—1l. Bull, with the horns lying 
flat on the head. This, therefore, I conclude 
cannot be Apis, for his horns are upright, so 
as to receive the disc, moon, or world between 
them. [ identify this with Taurus. See 
drawings of Apis and Serapis (or Osiris) in 
Sharpe (‘ Egyptian Mythology,’ 1863, pp. 15, 
12). Length isin. 2. Sheep, or Aries. 3. 
Goat, or Capricornus. 4. Lion, or Leo. 5. 
A thick triangle, like a well-stuffed cushion ; 
from its two top corners proceed two infant 
heads. The lower angle is surrounded by a 
cord-like mark as of a string or ribbon, the 
two ends being shown. This would be 
Gemini—two infants made one by being 
wrapped together in one case, swathed as 
infants used to be, and still are by some in 
France, probably in honour and imitation of 
Artemis of Ephesus (see engravings of this 
Artemis on medals of Antoninus and Com- 
modus in ‘De la Religion des Anciens 
Romains,’ pp. 85, 86). The string below 
would be to tie the swathings. 6. Two more 
bulls. 7. Another sheep. 8. Three triangles 
larger than the former, and without heads. 
These have concentric rings round them 
numbering four and five. ould these refer 
to planetary orbits, the numbers denoting to 
the initiated what planets they referred to, 
and to be used in magical rites and incanta- 
tions? As to the animals, it seems the 
Egyptians played for money at chess (see an 
engraving of this game in the Art Journal, 
1863, vol. ii. p. 6) and at draughts. The 
immense antiquity of chess is undoubted. 
See its connexion with the zodiac and 
planets in a sheet entitled ‘The Zodiacal 
Chess-Board,’ by J. H. 8. (Taunton, Barnicott, 
1899). The owner of the objects, after 
consideration, inclined to the view of their 
being zodiacal, and remarked that they 
showed signs of having been kept in a bag. 
A set of Indian chessmen I possess came to 
me in their native silk bag instead of—as 
with us—in a box. Is this a correct con- 
clusion; and are similar objects in any 
public museum }? A. M. 


De Benstepe or Benstep Famity.—I am 
collecting all the information | can regarding 
this family, and shall be very grateful for 
any particulars your readers may have. The 
name Bensted frequently occurs in the 


I should like to know whether they are 
connected with the De Benstedes of Ben- 
nington, co. Herts. [ may say that I have 
seen Clutterbuck’s ‘History of Hertfordshire’ 
and also Morant’s ‘History of Essex.’ The 
life of a Mr. Bensted was given in Temple 
Bar as discoverer of the big ichthyosaurus 
described by Dr. Mansel. I should very 
| much like to know the exact reference. Any 
| notes relating to this family would be greatly 
esteemed. Cuas. H. Croucu. 

Nightingale Lane, Wanstead. 


Beplics. 
THE ORIGIN OF THE ENGLISH COINAGE. 
(9% S. iv. 431, 504.) 

I sec to offer some additional notes on 
this subject. But first let me thank PLan- 
TAGENET for his very useful reference to the 
fact that in Wiltshire a bay of a barn is 
known as a skilling. 

Prof. Maitland has made calculations which 
show that “some force, conscious or uncon- 
scious, has made for ‘one pound, one hide.’”* 
It will hardly be doubted that the force was 
conscious, or that the correlation of hous 
acres, and monetary units was the result o 
design. 

It has been seen that in my table the pound 
corresponds to the hide of 120 acres. In the 
‘Domesday of St. Paul's,’ compiled in the 
year 1222, the sums paid by the various 
tenants exactly correspond, in many cases, 
to the sums given in the table. Thus on p. 4 
a list of the dibere tenentes and the sums paid 
by each is given :— ‘ 

& dad. 

The first tenant holds half a hide, and pays 10 0 
The second tenant holds two out of three 
parts of a virgate, and pays ... si - 
The third tenant holds a virgate and a half, 

The fourth and fifth tenants hold a quarter of 

a virgate each, and pay respectively ° 

Then some variations follow, and afterwards 
the same scale of payment begins again. 
Such payments are sufficiently numerous to 
deserve notice. 
For fiscal or other purposes land with its 
appurtenances is regarded as worth so much 
a year. Thus we find such expressions as 
solidata terre,t a shillingsworth of land, or 
deneriata terre, a penny worth of land. 

“There seems no room for doubt,” says 
Prof. Maitland, “that Aiwise and the more 
abstract Aiwscipe mean a household, and very 


* ‘Domesday Book and 465. 
+ “ Solidatus, a shyllyngworth ” ( right-Wiilcker, 


registers of All Saints’, Maidstone, Kent, and 


* Vocabularies,’ 612, 37). 
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little room for doubt that Afd springs from 
a root that is common to it on them and 
has the same primary meaning.”* Again, 
relying on Mr. Stevenson, he says, “ The 
little evidence that we have seems to point 
to the greater antiquity in England of a 
reckoning which takes the ‘house land’ 
rather than the ‘plough land’ as its anit.”+ 
The hide is sometimes described as “terra 
unius casati,” a casatus being a person to 
whom a casa, or house of some kind, has 
been allotted. 

Let me now refer to evidence which helps 
to fix the normal size of the bay. 

The size of the Roman bay is given by 
Palladius, whose work on husbandry is 
ascribed to about a.p. 210. This author, in 

iving directions about the building of ox- 
10USeS, Says :— 

“Octo pedes ad spatium standi singulis boum 
paribus abundant, et in porrectione xv.” 

Each pair of oxen should have a length of 
8 ft. for standing room; that is, the bay 
should be 16 ft. long, and the breadth should 
be 15 ft. Here, therefore, we have a bay 
with a superficies of 240 (Roman) ft. 

The English bay may now be compared to 
the Roman. 

The size of the English bay in the twelfth 
century is given in ‘Boldon Buke’ (Surtees 
Soc.), p. 33 :— 

“In Quy!ham sunt xxxv. villani, quorum 
unusquisque tenet j bovatam de xv. acris, et 
solebant......1n operatione sua facere unam domum 
longitudinis xl. pedum et latitudinis xv. pedum.” 

As Engtish bays were 16€ ft. long, this house 
contained 24 bays, and accordingly each 
complete bay was 16 ft. long and 15 ft. 
broad. Each bay, therefore, contained 240 
square ft. 

In France, as in England, buildings were 
estimated by the bay. Thus in a document 
of the year 1548 we have “une grange con- 
tenant trois Espasses."§ The usual French 
word was travée, which Cotgrave defines as 
*A Bay of building ; the space, and length, 
betweene two beames, or the two walls 
thereof; in breadth about twelue foot, in 
length betweene nineteene and _ twentie.”|| 
A bay 20 ft. long by 12 broad would contain 

* Op. cit., p. 359. 

+ Lhid., p. 398. 

+ ‘De Re Rustica,’ i. 21. Other measurements 
and further details are given in my ‘ Evolution of 
the English House.’ 

§ Du Cange, s.v. ‘Spatium.’ 

‘A Dictionarie of the French and English 
Tongues,’ 1632. 1 think I have read somewhere 
that French churches are longer in proportion to 
their breadth than English. 


240 square ft., like the Roman and English 
bay. 

It will have been noticed that the building 
described by Saxo Grammaticus is 240 ft. 
long, and also that it is divided into 
12 bays, each of which is 20 ft. square.* 
Each of these bays may accordingly be 
divided into 20 rectangular divisions, each 
measuring 4 ft. by 5ft., and corresponding to 
the 20 pennyweights which make the ounce, 
and the whole building may be divided into 
240 such divisions. It is obvious, then, that 
the whole building corresponds to a pound, 
and that the 12 bays represent the 12 ounces 
into which the pound was divided. 

The Frisians had a land measure, or 
measure of surface, which they called 
nundemeta,t literally a pound measure. They 
fad also a measure of land called enze, an 
ounce, which was the twelfth part of the 
pundemeta, and they spoke of so many 
“ounces of land.” In briesland therefore, 
as in England, the monetary system flowed 
from the measures or values of houses and 
land. 

The Gallic and the Welsh pound of silver, 
as well as the Frisian pound of silver, was 
divided into 12 ounces each of a score pence, 
and there were 12 pence in the shilling. 
An ancient writer has the following defini- 
tion :— 

* Juxta Gallos vigesima pars uncie denarius est 
et duodecim denarii solidum reddunt...... Duodecim 
uncie libram xx. solidos continentem efficiunt. 
Sed veteres solidum qui nunc aureus dicitur 
nuncupabant.”t 

We may infer that the bay had a fixed or 
definite area from the fact that hay and corn 
were estimated by the bay. In Derbyshire 
hay has been commonly sold by the bay in 
the present century, and may yet continue 
to be sold in that way. Palsgrave, in his 
‘English-French Dictionary,’ 1530, mentions 
a “goulfe of corne, so moche as may lye 
bytwene two postes, otherwyse a bay,” but 
gives no French equivalent. The “ two postes ” 
are the pillars or “forks” which separate 
one bay from another. In Norfolk, according to 
Forby, every division ofa barn iscalled a“ goafe- 


* Du Cange renders the medizval dispendium by 
detour, and it seems impossible to interpret Saxo’s 
words in any other way. 

+ Richthofen, ‘ Altfriesisches Wérterbuch,’ s.r. 

+ In‘ Pauca de Mensuris’ (Lachmann and Rudorf, 
‘Gromatici Veteres,’ p. 373), quoted by Mr. 
Seebohm in the ‘English Village Community,’ 
p. 292. Mr. Seebohm, on the same page, says, “* The 
division of the pound into 240 pence was very con- 
veniently arranged for the division of a tax imposed 
upon holdings of 240 acres, or 120 acres, or 60 acres, 
or the 10 acres in each tield.” 
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stede.” If the bay or “ goulfe” had been of 
uncertain area, or even if the cubic contents 
of bays had varied materially, it would have 
been impossible to sell or appraise hay or 
corn in this manner. But if the bay had an 
ascertained area, such as 240 square ft., it 
would only have been necessary in such cases 
to take the height. During the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries there are so many 
instances, both in literature and unpublished 
documents, of the estimation or valuation of 
buildings by the bay, that one can hardly 
doubt the wide prevalence of a standard and 
well-understood size of bay during those 
periods. 

A solicitor interested in antiquarian matters 
tells me that bequests of bays are common in 
old wills. 

It appears from the ‘Ancient Laws and 
Institutes of Wales’ that houses were esti- 
mated by the “ fork,” in Anglo-Saxon called 
gafol. Thus in the Dimetian Code we are 
told that “the worth of a winter-house, for 
every fork which supports the ridge-beam, [is] 
twenty pence.”* And again, in the ‘ Leges 
Wallice’ the following statements occur in 
the section “De fractione domus et com- 
bustione ”:— 

“I. Precium hyemalis domus est xxti denarii de 
unaquaque furca que sustinet laquear, et de laqueari 
xla denarii. 

“IL. Si denudetur, tertia pars totius precii red- 
datur. 

“III. Domus estiualis, xii. denarii.”+ 

Estimation by the “fork” or gafol is equi- 
valent to estimation by the bay, for the 
surveyor would not count both ends, so that 
in counting “ forks” he would really be count- 
ing bays. Thus a house of six bays would 
contain seven “torks,” and the surveyor 
would leave out the first, just as in framing 
a scale or foot-rule a man would begin with 
zero. 

It appears that the Anglo-Saxon ga/fol, fork, 
or “crutch,” as it is sometimes called in 
Yorkshire, and gafol, tribute, are identical. 
It further appears that the word gavelkind 
implies a division of the house and its appur- 
tenances among the heirs by the “ gavel,’ 
which was equivalent to division by the bay. 
It implies the actual or physical partition of 
houses and land. “Gavelage” is the pay- 
ment or estimation of tribute by the “ gavel : 

If we compare the Frisian house, as de- 
scribed by Saxo Grammaticus, and its twelve 
bays, containing 4,800 square ft., to the Eng- 


* Op. cit., p. 579. 

t Ihid., ii. 802. A shieling is a summer house or 
temporary summer hut, usually of one bay. Does a 
Scotsman ever call a shilling a shie/ing ? 


| 
lish house of twenty bays, we shall see nt, 
whilst the pound was the highest unit o 
| value in both cases, the Frisian bay, or seg- 
| ment of a house, represents twenty pence and 
/not a shilling. If the Frisian pundemeta of 
| land had been equivalent to the English hide 
|of 120 acres, the Frisian bay of 400 square 
ft. would have corresponded to ten acres, 
| that is, to the “ounce of land.” The relation- 
ship of the house-room to the holding in 
arable land would have remained unaffected. 
The quantity of house-room attached to the 
pundemeta would have been the same as the 
quantity attached to the hide, and so on 
| through the various divisions of these ‘two 
land measures. In other words, the arith- 
metical relationship of acres to house-room 
would have been the same. 

The substitution of the shilling for the 
ounce appears to me to point to a change in 
architecture. There were two main kinds of 
houses —the winter house and the summer 
house—the winter house being the ordinary 
village house, and the summer house being 
the more slightly built summer residence on 
the hills, where the cattle went to pasture in 
summer. The winter house, like the summer 
house, was supported by forks or “ gavels,” 
each pair of forks supporting a room con- 
taining 240 square ft. But the winter house 
had an aisle. If we take the English bay of 
16 ft. by 15, and put an aisle measuring 16 ft. 
by 10 on the long side, we shall have made 
an excellent oxhouse for four oxen. The 
heads of the oxen would, of course, be turned 
inwards, and they would be fed from the 
main floor. Or if we take the French bay of 
20 ft. by 12, and put an aisle measuring 20 ft. 
by 8 on the long side, we shall get a similar 
oxhouse for five oxen. In both cases we shall 
have added 160 square ft. to one of the 
sides, and thus made up the total area of 400 
square ft. 

It is true that the aisle or lateral cattle- 
stall annexed to a house or other building 
continued to be built down to a late period. 
But it is also true that the introduction of 
separate cattle-stalls and other outbuildings 
began at an early date. As the monetary 
units followed the divisions of houses and 
land, the shilling took the place of the ounce 
of twenty pence when the ounce had ceased 
to represent the typical bay. The quantit 
of house-room remained unaffected, at all 
events for fiscal purposes. This is, of course, 
only a conjecture, but at present I can think 
of nothing so likely to be right. 


* See the section in my ‘ Evolution of the English 


House,’ p. 75. 
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Since the Frisian house described by Saxo 
Grammaticus was divided into 12 bays, repre- 
senting the 12 ounces into which a pound of 
silver, or in older times a pound of copper, 
was divided, we may be led to suspect that 
the word “ounce” means “ bay.” The Latin 
uncia, Old Frisian enze, may be related to 
dyxwv, & bend, bay, and to ayxos, a bend or 
hollow, a word which, acssrding to Liddell 
and Scott, is akin to the Latin uncus. We 
have seen that the English bay, used as an 
architectural term, was otherwise known as 
a “ goulfe.” In Old Norse, too, this division of 
a building is called gd/f.* Evidently the 
comparison of this section of a building to a 
gulf, bay, or recess was widely spread, and 
had taken deep root in the mind. There 
must have been some reason for the division 
of the as, /ibra, or pound into 12 ounces ; and 
if a certain number of bays, such as 12 or 
20, were taken as the principal unit of value 
the name of this regular and well-defined 
architectural division would naturally become 
the name of a lower unit of value. 

This equation of ounce and bay is sup- 
ported in another quarter. According to 
the * H.E.D.’ the A.-S. gafol means interest on 
money, as well as tribute. The ‘ Epinal 
Glossary ’ of a.p. 700 has “ wre alieno, gebuli.” 
And then we have gaveller, a usurer, and 
gavelling, usury. Amongst the Romans 
the law of the Twelve Tables in B.c. 451 
established wnciarum fenus, i.e, a twelfth 
part of the principal or 8} per cent., pay- 
able yearly, as the normal rate of interest.t 
If the Roman bay had a fixed size, and if the 
Romans, like ourselves, sold hay or corn by 
the bay, it would be easy to pay interest in 
hay, and by the “gavel,” or by the bay. 
And we know that they often paid interest 
in corn. It is remarkable that fenwm means 
hay, and fenus interest. Cotgrave gives a 
French proverb, “De mauvais payeurs foin, 
ou paille”—from a bad payer take hay or 
straw, te., get what you can. So English 
lawyers speak of a poor man as a man of 
straw. These sayings are reminiscences of a 
time when debts were paid in cattle and the 
produce of the field. I hope to deal with the 
penny in a subsequent article. 

O. Appy. 


* The word is usually rendered as “ floor,” 
“room,” “apartment.” But it clearly means a bay 
of building. Thor's hall in the Edda is said to have 
consisted of 540 gdlfa and to have been the biggest 
house that had ever been made. Compare “ In 
My Father’s house are many mansions” (povai), 
John xiv. 2. 

t One ounce in twenty, or one bay of hay in 
twenty, would have been 5 per cent. 
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“Up, Guarps, AND aT THEM!” (9™ S. iv. 
497, 543.)—There are not many people alive 
still who heard what passed from a witness 
of the scene. I am one who questioned 
General Alava himself, now more than fifty 
years ago, as to what ground there was for 
the story. The general told me that he 
never knew the Duke show excitement but 
twice. The first time was at Vittoria, when 
he drew his sword and waved on the line ; 
the second time was at Waterloo, on the 
occasion in question, when he took off his 
cocked hat and signalled to the line to stand 
up and advance, saying to Alava, “ Now or 
never.” H. R. GRENFELL. 


“Papaw” (9 §S. iv. 515).—This is more 
learned than lucid. At first glance I fancied 
we were dealing with the Americanized papa, 
but the botanical papaw is detined as an 
American production, the Carica papaya, & 
“native” of South America, whence 1t seems 
to have spread ; so the root word may be 
accepted as Transatlantic in preference to 
Asiatic. So many Aztec words can be traced 
to Sanskrit that communication must have 
subsisted ; the argument here is botanical. 


See the account in Yule’s ‘ Hobson-Jobson,’ 
which shows that, as early as 1598, it was 
regarded as a West-[ndian name, the fruit 
having been taken thence to India by way of 
the Philippines and Malacca. According to 
Oviedo, the Cuban name was papaya; and 
the Carib name is said to have fae ababat. 

Wa ter W. SKEAT. 


Artists’ Mistakes (9° §. iv. 164, 237, 293). 
—The admirable “Border Edition” of the 
Waverley novels is disfigured by some re- 
markable instances of the failure of artists 
to make sure that their drawings are not 
merely pretty, but illustrative of the text. 
We read: “There was among the ranks 
of the Disinherited Knight a champion in 
black armour, mounted on a black horse.” 
The illustration, ‘The Knight at the Hermit- 
age’ (‘Ivanhoe’), represents the horse as 
being white; besides, the knight had dis- 
mounted when he “assailed the door of the 
hermitage with the butt of his lance.” A 
few pages further on Cruikshank, in his 
interior view of the hermitage, gives us the 
black horse of the story. In the illustration 
Edie (‘Antiquary’) is barefooted, notwith- 
standing that he tells us a moment before he 
appears at the window of Knockwinnock 
Castle that he wears hobnailed shoes ; also 
see Edie in prison. In‘ Roland and Cathe- 
rine’ (‘ Abbot’) Roland should be seated on a 


| | 
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chair, which he tries to move closer to Cathe- | drawing a crocodile with a tongue. But this 
rine’s. ‘Roland Dismissed’ is dramatic, but | must not be deemed an artist's, but a corre- 
incorrect. When the — | became angry | spondent’s mistake, according to the following 
Roland fell at her feet, and when he finally | extract from a work on natural history : 
took his leave she was in an almost fainting | “ Crocodile...... the tongue fleshy, flat, and so 
condition. In the frontispiece of vol. i. | much attached to the sides of the under jaw, 
(‘ Woodstock ') the lady is without a veil, | that the ancients supposed it to be wanting.” 
although we are told on p. 264 there should | May | recommend Mr. HEMs to purchase a 
be represented a lady completely veiled ; the | modern work on the subject t al 
story tells why this is necessary. Also in Tt. N. Brusurieip, M.D., F.S.A. 
describing the ‘Burial of ‘Tomkins’ (* Wood-| Salterton, Devon. 
stock’) mention is made of the body of a man WorcesrersHire Drarect iv. 476).— 
wrapped in a deer’s hide. In *The Mon- | Your W. C. may be inter 
astery’ the Sub-Prior should be shown with 
bs J . |ested in a Yorkshire example of tombstone 

a beard. The Cruikshank illustrations 8re | verse which scarcely corresponds with the 
correct in this respect, but in the other illus- | pe 

- =" : ee | teachings of those who when we were young 
trations the beard is omitted. In ‘Count | Sanna to ine in the f ki 
Robert of Paris’ the Countess Brenhilda ing 
appears to be a knight brilliantly equipped | 

. “! | elegance, and propriety.” I saw and copied it 
when she and her husband meet Agelastes in : : ard of W 
their stroll to the city ; the artist gives us some years ago in the churchyard of Wath, 
ae vurt, | Rotherham. It was on an upright stone 
| standing, if my memory be not at fault, near 
Saracen (‘Talisman’) pr the south-east corner of the burial-ground : 

“To the memory of Betty, wife of Christopher 
with the barred, flat-topped helmet of the | Tayler, of Wath, who died Nov. 29, 1820, aged 20 
tale. An artist cannot hope to meet the con- | years. 
ception of each reader, but he should at least Here lies she who has his wife, 


follow his text in matters of detail. A tender mother and a virtuous wife ; 
E. M. Dey. Free from all hatred and sedition ; 
Happy are they that dies in her condition.” 


Apropos of authors’, or rather artists’, mis- 

takes, permit me to call attention to a print 
which was reproduced in the Sunday at Home| _ BLack Jews (98. iv. 68, 174, 234, 312).—My 
for 1888, p. 665, entitled ‘The Entry of the | father, who was the son of a Portuguese of 
Prince of Orange into London,’ where Old | the Malabar coast, used to tell me that the 
St. Paul’s, destroyed in the Great Fire of 1666, Portuguese of India were blacker than the 
figures conspicuously in the background. It | P&tives. V. Heber's ‘Journal, 1. 67-9. 

is described as a “ reduced facsimile of a por- Tuomas J. JEAKES. 
tion of a print, bearing date 1689, by Romein| Tue Poet PaRNnett (9 8. iv. 495).—In the 
de Hooge.” It would look as if the artist | Cheshire Notes and (Queries for September, 
inserted the structure for purposes of effect, 1896, is a pedigree ot the Parnell family by 
notwithstanding that it had been non-existent | an amateur hand. It is obviously tentative 


for twenty-three years. . as no doubt its compiler, Mr. ‘Thomas Cooper, 
Rint ALEXANDER Paterson, F.J.1. would be the first to allow; neither does it 
a settle the exact date of the poet's death ; the 


editorial foot-note appears to do that if any 
reliance at all is to be given to parish register 
extracts. Mr. Cooper gives the year as 1718, 
but no month or day is mentioned. ‘The 
object of this note is attained in calling the 
attention of any intere.ted in Parnell to 
Several mistakes of neglecting to reverse | the attempt at a pedigree which some might 
lettering appear in the engravings by the | make conclusive. R. L. 
author appended to Lockinge’s ‘ Historical | Urmston. 
pow Memo Sr. Mitprep’s, Poutrry (9" S. iv. 478, 528). 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. a —Your correspondent G. 8. P. will find copies 
of the monumental inscriptions and notes 
Under this heading your correspondent | from the registers of the above church in 
Mr. Hems accuses Tenniel of making a| Mr. Milburns ‘History of St. Mildred the 
blunder in one of the Punch cartoons, for| Virgin, Poultry.’ If, however, G. 5. P. is 


A picture entitled ‘Eve Tempted’ in the 
permanent collection of the Manchester Cor- 
oration Art Gallery encloses the garden of 
iden with a brick wall that would do credit to 
any suburban back garden. CASHIER. 
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unable to see this book, I shall be pleased to 
send him all the information relating to the 
family he is interested in on receipt of a 
steard. I may add that when the parish 
of St. Mildred, Poultry, was united with 
that of St. Olave, Old Jewry, the bodies con- 
tained in the church and churchyard were re- 
interred in the City of London Cemetery, 
Ilford. H. Croucn. 
Nightingale Lane, Wanstead. 


ALDGATE AND WHITECHAPEL (9 8. iv. 168, 
269, 385, 441).--The passage from Hermann 
that Cot. Pripgaux asks me to print is 
somewhat too long for these columns. It is 
an account of the wanderings of gelwine, 
a monk of Bury, with the relics of St. 
Edmund, in consequence of the raid of 
Thurkill into East Anglia in the time of King 
thelred (c. 1010). After a stay in Essex the 
monk comes to London, where he proceeds 
“a via, que Anglice dicitur Ealsegate,” to St. 
Gregory's Church (near St. Paul's). Although 
there is no clear evidence as to the identity 
of this with Aldgate, the probabilities are 
very strongly in favour of such identification, 
since Aldgate was the natural entrance into 
London from Essex, whereas Aldersgate is an 
unlikely one. 

With regard to the form Algata in 1125, I 
do not think much weight can be laid upon 
it. The later forms show clearly that there 
was a vowel between the/ and the g, and it 
is impossible to set aside their evidence. 
Fortunately there is contemporary evidence 
that at the time of the grant referred to by 
Cou. Pripgaux the form was Alegata, not 
Algata. The former is the spelling in the 
confirmation by Henry L. of this very grant. 
It is printed, with a facsimile of the original 
charter, in the new ‘Feedera,’ i. 12. Mr. 
Coote, I presume, must have quoted this 
Algata from a later copy, not from the 
original grant. . H. STEVENsoN. 


An Unciatmep Porm or Ben Jonson 
S. iv. 491).—This claim is not new; it was 
made by W. R. Chetwood in ‘ Memoirs of the 
Life and Writings of Ben. Jonson, Esq.,’ 
Dublin, 1756. The po is there quoted on 
pp. 40, 41, with the prefatory comment: 
“There were innumerable Poems on the 
Death of this much lamented Prince; but 
we shall only give the Reader the following 
one by our Author, not printed in his Works.” 
Gifford, in his edition of Jonson, rejected this 
ascription, and did not even quote the poem ; 
in a note on ‘ Underwoods,’ xxxiii., he says : 

“Chetwood has an Epitaph on prince Henry, 
which he ascribes to Jonson, and which the reader 
may perhaps expect to find in a collection of his 


works. I have little confidence in this writer, who 
seldom mentions his authorities; and, to say the 
truth, can discover nothing of our author's manner 
in the composition itself, which appears to be 
patched up from different poems, and is therefore 
omitted ; though I have thought it right to mention 
the circumstance.” 


On the question of authorship Mr. Curry 
thinks there “cannot be the least doubt.” 
There is considerable doubt. The two points 
in favour of its being the work of Jonsun are 
that Camden quotes it and that it recalls 
some of the poet’s epitaphs. I do not think 
that these considerations outweigh the silence 
of the 1616 folio, and I utterly fail to grasp 
Mr. Curry’s argument that Jonson may have 
omitted it because Camden printed it. It is 
certainly strange that amid the flood of poetic 
tears showered on Prince Henry’s grave we 
have no tribute from Jonson ; but it is far 
stranger that, if he did write such a poem, 
he suppressed it, considering the prince's 
rank and character and his patronage of the 
»oet, and considering the compliment paid 

y Camden. Jonson was not apt to hide his 
light under a bushel; 1 can imagine him 
saying, as Browning did to his would-be 
reviser F. T. Palgrave, “ Leave out anything ! 
Certainly not: quod scripsi, scrips: ” 

It is news to me as a serious student of 
Jonson to read that his fame is not founded 
on his comedies. Milton thought otherwi 
as he took care to indicate in a gracefu 
tribute to “Jonson’s learned sock”; Cole- 
ridge ranked ‘The Alchemist,’ for perfection 
of plot, with the ‘(£dipus Tyrannus’; 
Dickens admired ‘ Every Man in his Humour,’ 
and even got it acted. And it sadly over- 
shoots the mark to give even to a selection 
of Jonson’s lyrics the sounding epithets “ un- 
That might be said of “ Full fathom five thy 
father lies,” or “Take, oh take those lips 
away,” but the bird-like melody of the per- 
fect lyric was beyond Jonson’s reach, how- 
ever exquisite detached passages and a few 
brief pieces may be. 

As a purely minor point, I may note that 
Mr. Curry is not well advised in supporting 
a theory of Jonsonian authorship by an 
appeal to the epitaph on the Countess of 
Pembroke. There are reasons—not perha 
convincing, but serious reasons—for ascri 
ing that poem to William Browne ; and it is 
uncritical, in solving a question of authorship, 
to lay any stress upon a disputed poem. 

Percy SIMPSON. 


“ NEWSPAPER” (8 §. vi. 508 ; vii. 112, 237, 
432 ; ix. 294).—In my continued search for 
the earliest use of this word, which at the 
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first reference I traced to 1680, I have been 
able to put it back ten years. In the 
‘Domestic State Papers of Charles II.’ in the 
Record Office (vol. cclxxviii., No. 148) is a 
letter dated from Chester, 10 Sept., 1670, from 
“Ma. Anderton” to Charles Perrott, clerk to 
Williamson, Arlington’s secretary, in which 
he says :— 

“T wanted y* newes paper for Monday last past 
& Lassure you I had rather been wthout it 3 moneths 
before than mist of it in y® Assize time.” 

The fashion in which the term is here 
employed would seem to indicate familiar 
use. AtrrepD F. Ropers, 


Rusens’s PorTRAIT OF THE MARCHESA 
Grimatpr (9 8. iv. 438).—This portrait is 
the property of Mr. Bankes, of Kingston 

y, near Wimborne, where it now hangs. 
GERALD PONSONBY. 


INSTRUMENTAL Cuorr xii. 347, 416, 
469 ; 8 §. i. 195, 336, 498; ii. 15; 9% S. ii. 
513; iii. 178; iv. 12, 74, 445).—Has the fine 
specimen of a barrel-organ (used in a church) 
belonging to Salt, near Stafford, been chro- 
nicled in ‘N. & Q.’? It was in situ and in 
excellent order in 1879, and is probably there 
still. It was supplanted in regular use by a 
modern organ, but was carefully preserved 
by the then vicar, the Rev. W. Vincent. 

W. H. 

CarpINAL NEWMAN AND ‘N. & (95S, 
iv. 498).— Cardinal Newman’s letter was 
originally addressed to the Guardian, and 
appeared in that publication 25 Feb., 1880, 
but was reproduced in ‘N. & Q.,’ 6" S. i. 232. 
Mr. MARSHALL’s previous query, of more than 
nine years ago, will be found in 7" 8. x. 174. 

EverarD Home CoLeMan. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


“MARY HAD A LITTLE LAMB” (9 §, iv. 499). 
—Curiously, this question is almost simul- 
taneous with the publication of the answer in 
the Pittsburgh Dispatch, a paper from which 


ravelled the stockings, stuck pieces of the 
yarn on cards, with attestations of their his- 
tory, and “sold them to secure money to help 
to save the Old South Church of Boston.” 
This does not give the date of publication, 
nor does the Dispatch give its authority for 
any part of the statement. 
H. SNowpen Warp. 


The Atheneum of 31 May, 1879, reported 
the death of Mrs. Hale, once a voluminous 
writer, author of a volume of verse, ‘The 
Genius of Oblivion, and other Original 
Poems,’ so long ago as 1823. According to an 
extract from an American paper made shortly 
after her death, Mrs. Sarah Josepha Hale 
the editor of ‘Godey’s Lady’s Book,’ resided 
at Boston in 1830, when a where the poem 
in question was first published. 

Everard Home CoLeMan. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


“ Hoopock ” (9 §. iv. 517).—This word is 
undoubtedly difficult, and the suggestion 
offered in the supplement to Jamieson seems 
to meet the difficulty fairly well. There is 
no doubt that “ hoody ” signifies carrion-crow, 
but it remains to be proved that “ hoodock ’ 
is the same word or a word akin to it. All 
that can be said is that, till something better 
is offered as an explanation, “ hoodock,” in 
the line 

The harpy, hoodock, purse-proud race, 
may signify “like a ‘ hoody,’ or carrion-crow, 
foul and greedy.” Robert Chambers, who was 
not without experience in such things, glosses 
the word as “miserly” in his ‘Works of 
Burns, 1851, repeating this in the library 
edition of 1857. Scott Douglas follows 
Chambers, ‘ Works of Burns,’ ii. 29. 
Tuomas Bayne. 


Tue Furure or Books BookMeEN (9 
S. iv. 476).—In one of his ‘Roundabout Papers,’ 
viz., ‘The Last Sketch,’ Thackeray, it will be 
remembered, cheers his heart with similar 
hopeful speculations :— 


I obtain many items of curious literary 
information. The Dispatch says that the 
“Mary” in question was Mary Elizabeth 
Sawyer, a Massachusetts girl. The lamb was 
one of two deserted by their mother. One 
of the lambs “ followed her to school one day,” 
and on “ that morning a young student named 
Rawlston was a visitor to the school...... a few 
days later he handed Mary the first three 
verses of the poem. He died soon after, 
ignorant of the immortality of his verses.” 

he lamb lived for many years, and was 
finally killed by a cow. Mary’s mother made 
its wool into stockings, which eventually 


} 


“Some day our spirits may be permitted to walk 
in galleries of fancies more wondrous and beautiful 
than any achieved works which at present we see, 
and our minds to behold and delight in master- 
pieces which poets’ and artists’ minds have fathered 
and conceived only.” 

H. E. M. 


St. Petersburg. 


THames TUNNEL (9S. iv. 419, 467).—As an 
old native of the “port of London,” Graves- 
end, I have been awaiting difference of 
opinion as to Mr. GrorGe MARSHALL’s sum- 
ming up of Ralph Dodd, civil engineer, as “a 


became “yellow with age.” Finally, Mary 


man of ideas only, which came to nothing.” 
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Had Dodd only lived long enough he would 
have seen all he had propounded coming 
literally to pass, for even now I have before 
me the draft of a Bill to come shortly before 
Parliament, for a Purfleet and Gravesend 
Railway, reviving again the old idea of that 
tunnel. 

Mr. MARSHALL would scarcely dare to dub 
Brunel, the engineer of that once famous 
Thames Tunnel between Wapping and 
Rotherhithe, as a man of ideas ae. though 
we all know what a failure it proved as com- 
pleted. Water was constantly pumped out, 
only to keep the tunnel open as a curiosity, or 
as anew wonder of the world, and the best use 
that could be found for it was to convert it 
into a bazaar for the sale of children’s toys, 
giving it an appearance not unlike the pre- 
sent estinetan Arcade, except that in 1843, 
the anniversary of the opening, the directors 
varied the scene by the holding of a three 
days’ fancy fair, the “ Wizard of the North” 
performing, as did a troop of Ethiopian min- 
strels and bands of music, with “ myriads of 
variegated lamps.” It is to-day simply a 
part of along dark tunnel of the East London 
Railway Company, and people have forgotten 
its very existence as the old Thames Tunnel. 

Then, in referring to the Thames and Med- 
way Canal, Mr. MARSHALL appears to be 
altogether unaware that Dodd's scheme of 
1800 became an absolute fact accomplished in 
1824. A part of that canal is the present 
tunnel, two miles long, under the chalk hills 
between Strood and Higham. In those days, 
before railways were, a tunnel of two miles 
long was rather a big affair. 

But the tide of time brought railways to 
the fore, and the iron horse laid its hoof upon 
the route, as it did on many a canal trust. 
It is not generally known now that one of 
the earliest iron roads for locomotives ever 
constructed was that between Strood and 
Gravesend, now swallowed up, like the 
Thames Tunnel at Wapping, in railway mono- 

ly, by the present amalgamated South- 
Rotors and Chatham and Dover systems. 
Trains used to run then on a single line, laid 
upon the towing-path, side by side with 
barges in friendly commune. 

appening to have been present at Darling- 
ton, at the great Railway Jubilee Exhibition 


in 1875, I could not but notice then, among | 


relics of the past, a quaint old locomotive, 
lent by the South-Eastern Railway Company, 
which had apparently in its heyday run over 
this very line. It was exhibited in company 
with George Stephenson’s “ Locomotion,” 
that magnificent piece of machinery, for this 
occasion removed from its honoured pedestal 


in front of Darlington Railway Station, and 
labelled “S. & D. R., No. 1,” with the record 
as to how it had trailed its trains of coaches 
and waggons in 1825 at the unheard-of rate of 
twelve miles an hour. 

There are, I fear, folks in Gravesend to-day 
who would tell you that the present South- 
Eastern Railway has rather gone back than 
improved upon those promising times. 

Without daring to dispute such statement, 
I would be more inclined to blame the people 
of Gravesend, where the names of Dodd and 
such as he are ignored and forgotten. Graves- 
end ought to have given him a statue. Like 
the great Homer, he asked for bread, and 
they might at least have given him a stone. 
This port of London has had, in its time, 
chances of progress almost before any other 
place in the world, and even still has if its 
people would but awaken and see. But its 
pioneers are laughed at, and their theories 
dubbed as fairy tales. It is the regressionists 
only now who can find a way to the fore, and 
Gravesend sleeps, in the very gateway of the 
great market of the world, a very slightly 
disturbed sleep, and snores. 

Cuarues F.S.I. 

The Shrubbery, Gravesend. 


Book (9 §S. iv. 499).—The lines 
“Mama, why mayn’t I when I dine,” will be 
found in Mrs. Turner's ‘Cautionary Stories,’ 
to be had at any bookseller’s. 

GERALD Ponsonsy. 

“Ners” (9 §. iv. 457).—I have not seen 
any of the “nefs,” or silver models of ships, 
mentioned by A. R. P., but such things must 
have been fairly common in countries where 
the feudal system held its own. In _ the 
Middle Ages, for instance, vessels of huge 
dimensions and shaped like a ship were 
placed before the feudal lord, containing 
wines, spices, sauces, spoons, and such-like 
appurtenances of the Similar 
articles appear to have been used by the 
kings of France, and Francis I. is said on 
one occasion to have been extremely vexed 
with the Protestants because they were in 
the habit of slipping a note into the “nef” in 
which the king’s meal was served. These 
luxuries were sometimes of gold as well as of 
silver, and were mounted on tigers, or 
adorned at either end with angels or pea- 
cocks displaying their tails. A favourite 
ornament would be a number of escutcheons 
on which were shown the arms of France. 

T. P. Anmsrrone. 

Timperley. 


Petite machine en forme de navire ot 
enfermait le couvert du roi, et qui se servait sur un 
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bout de la table......Dans la vie privée du moyen | pictures of Court and city life, and have been 
ge on appelait nef un vase allongé et de vaste | much used by historians and memoir-writers. 
er table en face du | See ‘Strafford Letters,’ i. 165, 174, 205, 225, 
242, 260, 265, 335, 357, 361, 372,” 389, 412, 
n the latter case the “nef " held the sauces, | 434° 446, 462, 467, 489, 505, 509, 523 ; ii. 1, 55, 
seasoning, &c. In England it served a similar 72, 85, 114, 128, 140, 147, 152, 164, 179, 351. 
purpose, particularly, I think, in holding the | He obtained the Mastership of the Charter- 
salt. in Mr. Orchardson's picture fhe | house, March, 1638, through the influence of 
Young Duke’ there is a very prominent | Wentworth with Archbis 10p Laud (Laud’s 
nef.’ GeorGE MARSHALL. | Works’ vol. vii. p. 132 note) 
’ v7 While the matter was still pending, the 
question appeared in ‘ N. & Q.’ (3 5. ii.), and | as he calls him) to the Deputy :— 
as I have unsuccessfully searched for the “For Mr. Garrat you write handsomely. I make 
word in a dozen dictionaries, ancient as your Lordship of his honesty in 
and modern, I think I am justified in tran- | his place. have known him long, but whether 
the remarks of the Editor and the good him be 
, | 48 vigilant for the thrift, and careful for the govern- 
reply of an anonymous correspondent for the ment of that house as is requisite, Iam not intinitely 
benefit of your readers of the present day. | confident. He hath been with me since I received 
At p. 129 :— your ane I have sven him fair 
“ ef tn described answer, and perhaps may do more than so, rave 
the Middle also to him how much he is bound unto 


book which, on account of the value of its informa- | YO" For myself, he never came at me. since my 
tion and the beauty of its illustrations, should | living about London, till this winter (1635), then he 


sntareating Kxhibj. | came first with 110 (Lord Cottington) in his com- 
tion at South | | pany and 19 (cypher unknown) to Since he 
a nef is ‘the piece of plate in which the nobility of of 
those days displayed the — | luxury.’ ‘The ney’ | his kindness."—Laud's * Works, vol. vii. pp. 132-3. 
was a kind of box in the form of a ship, which was In one of his letters Garrard tells us a 
placed upon the table of a sovereign or great person; | cyrious bit of history :— 
it had a lock to it, and served to contain the goblet | com beth 
and various other utensils for the owner’s private fathe Fr. his the i hi fete a i ion 
use.” Descriptions of several of these splendid | ther, his mother, and his country, and that 


specimens of mediwval luxury are given by Labarte.” fortune, which his father would have left him here, 
for conscience sake, gone into New England, there 


At p. 198 :— |to lead the rest of his days, being about 20 years 
“A nef was a ship on wheels; of which we have | old. He had abstained 2 years from taking the 

the most irrefragable proof on the seal of Stephen | sacrament in England, because he could get nobody 

Payn, almouer to King Henry V., of which I enclose | to administer it to him standing. I hear that Sir 

an impression for your acceptance. Here we have | Nathaniel Rich and Mr. Pym have done him much 

an ecclesiastic, no doubt Payn himself, bearing an | hurt in their persuasions this way. God forgive 

undoubted nef, filled to the brim with coin, the | them for it, if they be guilty.”—‘ Strafford Letters,’ 

purpose of which is fully explained by the legend: | vol. i. p. 468. zi 

Sigillum officii regis — FRANCESCA, 

zw.’ The prese igh Almoner bears 
According to the Editor’s reply to a 


upon his official seal a large ship in full sail, yet few ‘ YY . : 
know that it is a mere vestigium of the ancient nef.| previous query (see 3™ 8, vi. 252) this 


And again, we little thought in our childhood’s| gentleman was one of Dr. Donne's corre- 
days prothice toy “when my spondents, and is frequently noticed in 
somebody his letters. He was a clergyman, and lived 
the Strand, where he was a_lodger, 
71, Brecknock Road which capacity he was forty 
. ; | shillings to the ship money. In 1637 he was 
Garrard, MASTER OF THE CHARTERHOUSE chosen Master of the Charterhouse, and was 
(9 S. iv. 498).—The Rev. George Garrard succeeded in the office by Edward Crossett, 
was a London clergyman, temp. Charles I., | Esq., in 1650. _ ; ; 
and he was “intelligencer” to the Lord in of 
Deputy Wentworth :— ndon, describes him as ne gossiping 
“ He [Wentworth] instructed a gossiping person, correspondent of the great Lord Straffo es 
a hired retainer of his own, the Rev. Mr. Garrard, Everarp Home CoLeMman. 
to furnish him in monthly packets of news with all 71, Brecknock Road. 
the private scandal and rumours, and secret affairs 
of the Court, and of London generally.”—Forster’s| Wenn: Mountrorp (9 §. iv. 497).—In the 
British Statesmen,’ vol. ii. p. 290. _ | ‘Dictionary of National Biography’ there is a 
Garrard’s letters to his patron are curious  ]ife of the Rev. Henry Venn, who died 1797 and 
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was buried in the old church, Clapham—also 
lives of his son John, rector of Clapham 
(whose daughter Jane was the mother of Mr. 
Leslie Stephen and his brother Sir James 
Fitzjames Stephen); and of his grandson, 
Prebendary Roars Venn, of St. John’s, 
Holloway, who died 18 January, 1873. 

I cannot find a Lord Mountford. Probably 
Mr. Asniey-Coorer means Henry Bromley, 
Lord Montfort. 
nobleman, his ancestors and descendants, 
will be found in peerages of the time, notably 
the ‘New Peerage,’ 1778, &c., and Collins’s, 
1779, &e. He was born 20 August, 1705; 
succeeded to the paternal and maternal 
estates on the death of his father John 
Bromley, October, 1718; married Frances, 
daughter of Thomas Wyndham and sister 
and sole heir of Sir Francis Wyndham, of 
Trent, co. Somerset, Bart., by whom he had 
a son Thomas, born 1733, and a daughter 
Frances, who married, 1747, the Hon. Charles 
S. Cadogan, afterwards first Earl of Cadogan. 
The said Henry Bromley was M.P. for Cam- 
bridgeshire in the Parliaments of 1727 and 
1734. Created Lord Montfort, Baron of 
Horseheath, Cambridgeshire, 9 May, 1741. 
He died 1 January, 1755, and was buried in 
Trinity Chapel, South Audley Street, London. 
Succeeded by his son Thomas, second Lord 
Montfort. Peerage extinct 1851. 

Hersert B. CLayton. 


It may help Mr. Asutey-Coorer to an 
answer to his query about the name Mount- 
ford to state that it is, or was, a regular 
Christian name in the family of Longtield, 
well known amongst the leading landed 
gentry in the south of the co. Cork. An old 
gentleman tells me he recollects at least 
two of the name amongst his schoolfellows 
in the town of Bandon, and he thinks there 
was an eminent judge of that name in the 
Irish Landed Estate Court forty or fifty 
years ago. FRANCESCA. 


The Rev. John Venn wrote the life of his 
father, and a selection from his letters was 
published with it. The seventh edition was 
printed in 1853. The editions of ‘The Com- 
pleat Duty of Man’ issued in 1838, 1839, and 
1859 contain a memoir of the author, Mr. 
Venn. 

The title of Mountford I cannot find ; but 
if it is intended for,(Bromley) Lord Mont- 
fort, Collins’s ‘ Peerage’ and Burke's ‘ Extinct 
Peerage’ will give information. 

Joun RApcuirre. 

“ By THE HaFT” (9 §S. iv. 287, 355).—The 
following occurs in a foot-note to p. 227, 
yol, iii. of Scott's ‘ Minstrelsy of the Scottish 


Short biographies of this | 


Border’: “Touching the hilt of a warrior’s 
sword was regarded as an acknowledgment 
of subjection.” The reference is to an incident 
at the Court of Harald Harfager of Norway, 
who, by accident, so took a gift-sword from 
the ambassador of King Adelstein in 925 a.p. 
Readers of Mr. Kipling will remember a 
similar incident sasunaell te one of his stories 
([ think it is in ‘The Back of the Beyond’), 
where an Indian chief touches the hilt of a 
British colonel’s sword —also in token of 
loyalty. Can any of your readers adduce 
other instances, or in any way show some 
link between these identical rites, so widely 
separate in time and place ? J. H. C. 


DouBLE-NAME SIGNATURES FOR PEERS 
S. iv. 399, 487, 529).—Lord Lytton, in his 
‘What will he do with It?’ says, when 
speaking of the family of his hero Guy Dar- 
rell, and of the intended marriage of his 
daughter and heiress with the Marquis of 
Montfort :— 

“It was an euthanasia for the old Knightly race 
to die into a House that was an institution in the 
empire, and revive pheenix-like in a line of peers 
who might perpetuate the name of the Heiress 
whose quarterings they would annex to their own, 
and sign themselves Darre/l Montfort.” 

F. E. R. 

Craigston Castle, Turriff, N.B. 


Lord Byron, when he married, prefixed the 
name of his wife’s family to his title, and 
signed his name “ Noel even.” I suppose 
that, when his wife dropped him, he dropped 
her name. E. YARDLEY. 


LINCOLNSHIRE Sayines (9 iv. 478).— 
“As black as the devil’s nutting-bag” is a 
saying by no means confined to Lincolnshire. 
It is, at least, a Berkshire and Somersetshire 
phrase, the allusion being to the devil's use of 
a nuthook as a catchpole or bailiff, and to the 
necessarily sable hue of the devil's appurten- 
ances. J. Hotpen MacMIcHakt. 


in Fiction 8. iv. 187, 
257).—Add the Cagliostro scene in Dumas’s 
‘Queen’s Necklace.’ I believe the scene is 
lifted bodily from somewhere else, but cannot 
trace it. Epwarp H. M.A. 

Hastings. 


“None” (9% S. iv. 439, 544).—Whoever, on 
grammatical grounds, objects to “none are 
ripe” should, in consistency, equally object 
to “any men,” any being the adjective of dn, 
“one.” Moreover, how many are blind to the 
fact that grammar is determined by we ! 
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Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

Dictionary of National Biography. Edited by 
Sidney Lee.—Vol. Whichcord— Williams. 
(Smith, Elder & Co.) 

THE year now begun, whether it be, as Lord Kelvin 

and some others think, the first of a new century 

or the last of the old, will witness before its con- 
clusion the completion of Mr. Lee’s great task. 

Two volumes more will conclude the alphabet, and 

a further two the supplement of those entitled to 

a place who have died while the work was in 

progress. We thus get four quarterly volumes 

which will make the conclusion synchronize with 
the termination of the century. We count con- 
fidently upon the maintenance of the rate of pro- 
gress, so highly creditable to all concerned with 
the production, which has been kept up until 
now. For once, since the volume contains the 
four kings of the name of William, royalty occu- 
pies a considerable share in it. Of these four 
monarchs, long since retired from business, William 
the Conqueror is dealt with by the Rev. William 
Hunt; William IL. is in the hands of an historian 
no less faithful and exemplary, Miss Kate Norgate ; 
the third William is assigned to Dr. A. W. Ward, 
of Manchester; while the fourth of the name, the 
sailor monarch, is dealt with by Prof. Laughton, 
who has enjoyed a practical a of our great 
naval captains and admirals, and whose work is, 
in this instance, to some extent different from that 
he ordinarily executes. In Mr. Hunt’s admirably 
condensed account the temptation to expand over 
the battle of Hastings or Senlac is resisted, the 
information conveyed being simply that “the 

Norman victory was complete and Harold was 

slain.” Full references to the most recent autho- 

rities on the subject are, however, given. A like 
reticence concerning the Red King is observed by 

Miss Norgate, who quotes the opinions concerning 

his character of the English chroniclers, and says 

that the,life is exhaustively treated by Freeman in 
his ‘Norman Conquest.’ A graphic account is 
given by Dr. Ward of the troubles by which the 
early life of William of Orange was clouded, and 
of his election as Stadtholder. Dr. Ward also defends 

William from the charge accepted by Lord Stan- 

hope in consequence of a misinterpretation of the 

words of Burnet. ‘Of the fourth William’s good- 
hearted, boisterous, and undignified career Prof. 

Laughton gives an admirable account. Of half-a- 

dozen biographies, all brief, by the editor, the most 


| bishop Cranmer, is in Mr. Lee’s hands, as is 
, Edmund Whitelocke, compromised in the Essex 
rebellion, and to some extent in the Gunpowder 
| Plot. His longest contribution is that on Arch- 
Selon Whitgift, and next to that the animated 
life ot Sir Roger Williams. Mr. Leslie Stephen has 
an excellent biography of Blanco White, the 
author of the immortal sonnet, whose curious and 
diversified career constitutes very interesting read- 
ing. Thelife of Samuel Wilberforce, ‘ Soapy Sam,” 
is a model of judicial fairness. Mr. C. H. Firth’s 
most important contribution is the life of Bulstrode 
Whitelocke. That Whitelocke paid 50,000/. to 
Charles II. for his pardon is not believed, though 
Mr. Firth thinks that he paid something to the 
king. The interesting account of Gilbert White, 
of Selborne, is by Prof. Newton; that of Whyte- 
Melville is by Sir Herbert Maxwell, who does full 
gg to the lofty tone of chivalry which pervades 
1is writings. Mr. James Tait denounces the 
legends concerning Lord Mayor W hittington, which 
have of late obtained further vogue owing to their 
acceptance by Sir Walter Besant. Mr. Austin 
Dobson contributes a characteristically graceful 
account of Sir David Wilkie. We had almost 
omitted mention of many excellent biographies by 
Mr. Seccombe, among which those of Thomas 
Whincop, the author of ‘Scanderbeg,’ Sir Charles 
Hanbury Williams, and Caleb Whitefoord, call 
for special notice. Mr. Henry Davey gives high 
| eulogy to John Wilbye, the great madrigal com- 
poser; Whitefield, the evangelist, occupies the Rev. 


| Alexander Gordon, and John Wilkes Mr. J. M. 
| Rigg. Some of the printers and publishers — 


interesting is that of George Wilkins, the author of | 


*The Miseries of Infant Marriage.’ Mr. Lee accepts 
as “‘a likelihood” that Wilkins might be responsible 
for the rough and unedifying drafts “of a play- 
house hack” used by Shakespeare in ‘Timon of 
Athens,’ and thinks “there is less doubt that 
Wilkins is largely responsible for the inferior 
scenes of ‘ Pericles.’” He finds, from a consultation 
of the burial records of the parish of St. Leonard, 
Shoreditch, that Wilkins died 19 August, 1603, at 
Holyweli Street, Shoreditch, of the plague. In the 
case of Henry Kirke White, amusingly overpraised 
by Byron and Southey, Mr. Lee —— qualifies 
him as a poetaster, a severe, though possibly not 
an unjust verdict. Edward Whitchurch, the 
Protestant printer, one of those responsible for 
the Great Bible, who married the we of Arch- 


Whitaker, Whittingham, &c.—are assigned Mr. 
Tedder. Among other contributors to this capital 
volume are Dr. Samuel Rawson Gardiner, Mr. 
W. P. Courtney, Dr. Garnett, Col. Lloyd, Mr. 
Lionel Cust, Dr. Norman Moore, Mr. Thompson 
Cooper, Mr. Thomas Bayne, Mr. Fraser Rae, Mr. 
M. O'Donoghue, and many others. 


The Bride’s Mirror ; or, Mir-dtu l' Aris of Maulavi 
Nazir Ahmad. Edited in the Roman Character, 
with a Vocabulary and Notes, by G. E. Ward. 
(Frowde.) 

Ir would be a bold thing to demand even a tem- 

pered enthusiasm for Hindustani literature from a 

person of taste and tolerably wide reading, in whom 

the critical faculty is not quite undeveloped. The 
present writer, having studied Hindustani side by 
side with Persian and Arabic, will freely confess 
that he has come to “ conclusions of disgust.” Cer- 
tainly there is nothing in the younger language at 
all comparable to the masterpieces of the Moham- 
medan classics, though imitations of these master- 
pieces abound. Hence it is only from the stand- 
voint of practical utility that we share the editor’s 
nope that the study of Hindustani will some day 
be placed on the same level in England with the 
study of modern European languages. His main 
en is to furnish a suitable text-book for English 
ladies who desire to learn Hindustani. ‘ The Bride’s 

Mirror,’ which appears to be a moral but amusi 

tale on the lines of ‘Sandford and Merton,’ is we 

adapted for this purpose, and deserves (may it 

command !) success. Mr. Ward’s book is hardly a 

model of scientific accuracy, but under the circum- 

stances this is no great matter, and we feel sure 
that the ladies will pardon him. We cannot agree 
with his theories of transliteration, which merely 
make confusion worse confounded. Why did he not 
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adopt the system approved of by the International 
Oriental Congress of 1894, and now in general use? 
He betrays a serious misconception of the nature of 
English metre when, in seeking to show that the 
initial sound of vowels has quantity as well as 
quality, he quotes 

Unhousel’d, dis-appointed, un-aneled ; 


of which (he adds) the fourth and eighth syllables 
must, under any other supposition, be short. Does 
Mr. Ward really think that Shakespeare scanned by 
shorts and longs, like Virgil and Sa‘di? ‘ Deo 
ylacitis,” in the dedication, is meant, we suppose, 
ce a translation of marhim, but is not Latin for 
anything. 


The Unpublished Legends of Virgil. Collected 

by Charles Godfrey Leland. (Stock.) 
Few subjects are more interesting to the antiquary 
than the manner in which Virgil ‘ie come to rank, 
since medieval times, as a necromancer as well as 
a poet. In the course of using up the materials he 
has collected from the oral recitation of the Italian 
peasantry, Mr. Leland has assigned a_ separate 
position to those the hero of which is Virgil. A 
collection of these folk-stories he now publishes as 
a companion volume to the studies in Florentine 
folk-speech and other works concerning witchcraft 
and magic which he has given to the world. Not 
very much that is new to the student of folk-lore 
is there in the volume, which has, however, 
abundant interest, and may be read with unending 
enjoyment. Very curious is it to trace the manner 
in which Roman history or myth is reshapen in 
these popular narratives in prose or verse. See 
*The Story of Romolo and Remolo,’ ‘ Virgil, the 
Emperor, and the Truffles,’ ‘ Nero and Seneca,’ and 
many other legends. Prose and verse are spiritedly 
translated, and the task of reading these curious 
imaginings is altogether a delight. All Mr. Leland’s 
weeks on folk-stories deserve to be read. We have 
but one protest to make. He talks of the “‘ Monte 
Sybilla,” near Rome, to which we can only say, 
“There *s no such place.” Philological and geo- 
graphical accuracy are not to be ignored even by 
a folk-lorist. 


Racing. By W. A. C. Blew. (Everett & Co.) 
Nor very much can be said about this brief and 
sketchy performance, except that it is decidedl 
inaccurate in the names of men and horses, whic 
abound, and bears somewhat obvious traces of 
being compounded of occasional matter which may 
have served its turn before. Otherwise it is not easy 
to see how the well-known Matthew Dawson, who has 
been dead some time, is credited with now wearing 
a moustache. The cult of the “ trainer” of horses 
is absurdly written up nowadays. We agree with 
Mr. Robert (not Wi//iam) Black that he is little 
more than a glorified groom, however much money 
and parade of that money (see ». 88) he makes. 


In Scribner’s Magazine, which reached us too 
late for inclusion in our monthly summary, two 
contributions of exceptional interest begin. One is 
a new novel by Mr. J. M. Barrie, the nature of 
which most will guess from its title ‘Tommy and 
Grizel.’ The second, which is by Mr. Theodore 

wevelt, is entitled ‘Oliver Cromwell: the Times 
and the Man.’ As we find in the opening sentence 
Cromwell spoken of as “the greatest Englishman 
of the seventeenth century,” the point of view of 


the author may be judged. The life is illustrated 
with many fine portraits, including one by Robert 
Walker, from Hinchinbrooke, which shows the 
future Protector a good-looking man. Other illus- 
trations include the assassination of Buckingham, 
Prynne in the pillory (having his ears shorn), scene 
at Newburn fight, portraits of Strafford, Sir John 
Eliot, &c. ‘The Walk Up-town in New York’ has 
innumerable illustrations, and gives us who have 
not seen it the best idea of that great capital we 
have yet acquired. ‘The Coming of the Snow’ and 
‘The Poetic Cabarets of Paris’ are both worth 
attention. — The English Illustrated, which also 
reaches us later than its wont, has an admirable 
picture of Miss Ellaline Terriss, a good account 
of Stonehenge, a well-illustrated article, by Mr. 
Frewen Lord, on * English and Dutch as Allies and 
Enemies,’ and a second on ‘The Circumvention of 
the Gunboat.’ 


We hear with regret of the death of Mr. John 
Daniel Leader, which took place on the 30th ult. 
at his residence, Moor End, Sheffield, at the age o 
sixty-four. Mr. Leader was a Fellow of the Society 
of Antiquaries and a member of other learned 
societies, and his chief recreation from business 
was found in the study of the subjects with which 
such associations concern themselves. In all thin 
relating to the history and antiquities of Sheffield 
and a wide area around the city he was an enthu- 
siast. His chief literary and historic work was on 
the subject of the captivity of Mary, Queen of 
Scots. After many years spent in journalism, Mr. 
Leader undertook the publication of ‘The Records 
of the Sheffield Burgery,’ or that part of the records 
which relates to the town trustees. 


Rotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices -— 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. ¢ 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rule. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. Correspond- 
ents who repeat queries are requested to head the 
second communication ‘ Duplicate.” 

Anxious Fruit-growing in California”).—You 
should apply to one of the numerous Emigration 
Boards for information. 

Classical Confession”), — ‘‘ Video 
meliora proboque, Deteriora sequor,” is the passage 
you seek. You will find it in Ovid, * Met.,’ vii. 20. 

Erratum.—P. 10, ‘ Apology for Cathedral Service,’ 
for “ Peach” read Peace. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to ‘The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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NOW READY. 
A CHEAP POPULAR EDITION OF 


THE DAILY ROUND. 


Demy 32mo, 424 pages, cloth, flush edges. 
Price ONE SHILLING, 
Hitherto the cheapest edition of this well-known work has been issued at Three Shillings, a price 
which, it has been stated, is prohibitive to many who would otherwise wish to possess a copy. 


In response, therefore, to the frequently expressed suggestion of many of the Clergy, both at home 
and abroad, and with a view to render the work more extensively useful among a wider circle of readers, 
more particularly the poorer members of the Church, it has been decided to issue a cheap popular 
edition at so reasonable a price as will bring it within the means of every one to obtain it, 


The DAILY ROUND. Meditation, Prayer and Praise, Adapted to 


the Course of the Christian Year. By the late THOMAS BENSON POLLOCK, M.A., Vicar of 
St. Alban’s, Birmingham. Imperial 32mo. cloth, 3s.; ‘lurkey roan, gilt edges, 4s, 6d.; morocco, 
gilt edges, 6s,; fcap. 8vo. cloth, 48. 6d.; Turkey roan, gilt edges, 6s.; morocco, gilt edges, 9s. 


EIGHT OTHER EDITIONS ARE PUBLISHED, 


Feap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. ; Turkey roan, 5s.; morocco, 7s. 6d. 


DAILY LIFE : its Trials, Duties and Difficulties. A Series of Short Practical 


Essays, by the Author of ‘ The Daily Round,” 


The DAILY PSALMS. Meditations for Every Day in the Year. By the 


Author of ‘ The Daily Round.” 


Vol. I. MORNING. | Vol. Il. EVENING. 
Kach in itself (sold separately). 
Feap. Svo. cloth, 4s. 6d ; an roan, gilt edges, 6s.; morocco, gilt edges, 9s. A Smaller Edition f 

imperial 32mo., is also published. Cloth, 3s.; Persian roan, gilt edges, 4s. 6d. morocco, 6s. 


2 vols. feap. 8vo. cloth, with a Map of Palestine, 6s. 


The GOSPEL STORY: a Plain Commentary on the Four Holy Gospels. 


Grmaiaing the Narrative of our blessed Lord’s Life and Ministry in Simple Language. By Rev. W. MITCHELL, 
A. 


For the use of Families, for Sunday-School Teachers, and for Pupil Teachers, no work is published which so disti 
brings before the mind all the events of our blessed Lord's Life and Passion; nor will the —— thus taught be a 
forgotten in later life. 


REVISED EDITION, in very bold type, strongly bound in DEVOTIONAL READINGS for 
cloth, price id. | FAMILY PRAYER. Adapted 

> p to the Course of the 

The HOLY COMMUNION. By the Chstetien, Year. wae Form ot Responsive Devotions 

Rev. W. H. RIDLBY, M.A. Fine Paper Edition, cloth, | ‘or the Household for every Day in the Week. Vol. I. 

MORNING. Vol. II. EVENING. 2 vols. imperial 32mo. 


OTHER WORKS BY THE REV. CANON RIDLBY page 
ON PRAYING. The Necessity and| 72° RULE of PRAYER: an Easy Ex- 


planation of the Lord’s Prayer. Chiefly intended for 
Advantage of Diligent Prayer. 18mo. cloth, red edges, 9d. | the use of Young Persons. 32mo. cloth, 6d. ; roan, 1s. 6d. 
The PATH of DUTY. A few Plain) The RULE of FAITH: being an Easy 
Directions for more Worthily Performing : I. Our Duty | Exposition of the Apostles’ Creed. Chiefly based upon 
towards God. II. Our ange | towards our Neighbour. | the Work of Bishop PEARSON. 32mo. cloth, 6d. 
18mo. cloth, Is. ; roan, gilt edges, 2s. Th 
e RULE of LIFE: being an Easy 
CONFIRMATION and FIRST ,SoM- | Exposition of the Ten Commandments. 32mo. cloth, 6d. 
NION. art I. The Nature, Origin, an nefits | 
of Confirmation. With Aids t» Meditation for Young | The SPIRITUAL COMBAT; or, the 
Persons Preparing for that Holy Rite. Part Il. Pre- | Christian's Warfare against bis Spiritual Enemies. 
tion for Confirmation. Part III. Preparation for | From the Italian of LORENZO SCUPOLI. 32mo. 
irst Communion. Uniform in size and type with cloth, 6d, 


‘Ridley on the Holy Communion.’ Cloth, roan, 
gilt edges, 1s. 6d. The NARROW WAY. A Complete 
= a Guide to Confirmation 
an ommunion. Hundred and 
The INNER LIFE ; or, Spiritual Guid- Thousand. Price in cloth, ad; or inp oa rt 
ance in the Ways of God. Adapted from the French of 


edges, Is. 6d. A Large-type Edition is also published, 
the ABBE BAUDRAND. 352mo. cloth, 6d. price 1s. in cloth ; or limp roan, with gilt edges, 2s. 


London ; J. WHITAKER & SONS, 12, Warwick Lane, E.C. 
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Messrs. W. H. SMITH & SON, 186, Strand, W.C., 
WILL FORWARD from the LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


THE FOLLOWING 


= LIBRARY COPIES 


POSTAGE FREE to any part of the United Kingdom at the Prices annexed, 


Until further notice :— 
MAGAZINES, SIX WEEKS AFTER DATR. 


PER ANNUM 

4. s. 4. 
Argosy . 6 | Longman’s 5 0 
Blackwood’s ove ove eve ove eve 13 0 | Macmillan’s ove wo 
Century .. ese eee om 10 6| National Review oon on 
Cornhill .. ove eee cee 7 6] Pall Mall ove 8 6 
Koglish lijustrated ... 5 0 | Revue des Deux Mondes one ove wo le 
16 0 | Seribner’s ove wo 
Harper one 9 0| Temple Bar 7 6 


QUARTERLY REVIEWS, THREE MONTHS AFTER DATE. 
7 6] Quarterly 


Edinburgh 
The terms will be ls, 6d. per annum less to Subscribers living ettiaiies near the Bookstalls to 
have the Magazines delivered therefrom. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE, and cannot be received for a less period than 
TWELVE MONTHS. If no remittance is received after the dispatch of the last number subscribed for, 


it will be understood that they are to be discontinued. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY COMMENCE AT ANY DATE. 


E 


7 6 


A SELECTION OF MAGAZINE VOLUMES 


OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES BY 


186, STRAND, LONDON, 
And at the Railway Bovkstalis, to which places they will be forwarded carriage free, 
THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED, 


CENTURY MAGAZINE, The. Vols. 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, and 23 
ATALANTA MAGAZINE. Vol.6  ... 


LORDON SOCIETY. 2 vols. for 1891 
2 vols. for 1892 ee 
SUNDAY Vol. for 1889. Badited by Dr. ‘Wavou. Contains Life's Lovg Battle Won, by 


we 


fit 


COW 


JOURNAL POPULAR LITERATURE, SCIENCE, and ARTS. Vol. for 102... 
. for cee 
Vol. for 1804 . ons os on om one ese one ow 


———-———— Vol. for 1895 ... 

Vol. for 1896 ... 

—— Vol. for 1897 . 

Vol. for 1898 . eco 

QUIVER VOLUME. November, 1897, to Apel, 1898 
May to Uctober, 1898 on 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 186, STRAND, LONDON, 
And at over 600 Railway Bookstalls, to which places Subscribers can be transferred, free of charge. 
Prospectus of Terms, &c., sent free upon application to 186, STRAND, LONDON, 
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